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Notes on Books. 


Notes. 
LAGRANGE. 


Among the minor points which national pride | 
has raised, is to be reckoned the question whether | 
this great mathematician was a Frenchman or an | 
Italian. But it must be said that the French in 
general are not very keen in claiming him: they 
are content with the share in his blood which, as 
presently seen, they have; and with the honour 
derived from his having lived long in France, and | 
written all his great works in French. It is felt | 
by all the more learned French writers, no doubt, 
that every mode of claiming Lagrange for a | 
Frenchman which depends upon residence and 
language, is a mode of yielding De Moivre to the 
English. - De Moivre, second in mathematical | 
power to none but Newton among those of his 
day, was driven out of France, passed a long life 
in England, and wrote his works in English: but 
the English have never claimed him as an English- 
man. The French who know history are content 
that Lagrange should be an honour to their insti- 
tutions, and De Moivre to their blood. 

_ Nevertheless, now and then arises a rash and 
impulsive pretension to what is called the whole 
hog, an expressive phrase, albeit somewhat irre- 
verent when applied to an illustrious name. Such 
a pretension is that of the late M. Arago, who, in 
his lives of some celebrated individuals, maintains 
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stoutly that Lagrange was and held himself to be 
French, and called himself Lagrange-Tournier. 
As I had never heard of this addition to La- 
grange’s name, and have failed in every attenspt» 
to find mention of it, [ send the result of my in- 
quiry into the whole matter. 

[ cannot do better than begin by giving a copy 
of a letter from Lagrange himself, which letter is 
now in the possession of my friend Mr. Libri. It 
will be seen that Lagrange considered himself a 
Piedmontese. 

“ Lipertr’. EGAuire’. 
* Paris le 20 Pluviose, an 7. 
* Aux citoyens composant le gouvernement provisoire 
du Piémont, 
“ Le citoyen Joseph Louis Lagrange. 

“ Citoyens, J’ai regu le Décret que vous avez bien 
voulu rendre en faveur de mon pére. Cette marque d’in- 
térét de la part de ma patrie me touche vivement, et je 
la regarde comme la plus flatteuse récompense de mes 
faibles travaux. Agréez mes sinctres remerciemens, et 
les veeux ardens que je fais pour la prospérité du pais 
confié & vos soins, et auquel je m’honore d’appartenir 

“ Salut et respect, 
“ Votre concitoyen, 
LAGRANGE.” 


Some time before this letter was written La- 


| grange had found it very difficult to avoid bein 


ordered to quit France, when there was a gener 
of foreigners. 

zagrange (born January 25, or 30, 1736,) died 
April 10, 1813. In the year 1813, immediately 
after his death, a bhography was published by his 


| medical men, Virey and Potel, who obtained much 


information both from himself and from Madame 
Lagrange. According to these gentlemen, the 
family of Lagrange was originally from Touraine, 
the country of cartes ; and his grandfather, 
who had served in the army of Louis XIV., set- 
tled in Piedmont, where his father lived eighty- 
four years. This father, as we see, was alive in 
or shortly before 1798; and (Lagrange the son 
being then sixty-two years old) must have been 
nearly eighty-four, or more, if alive, and must 
have been born about 1714, probably earlier. 
This would carry back the probable birth of La- 
grange’s agp to something like 1670-80, 
which makes it quite possible that he should have 
served Louis XIV., but makes it equally possible, 
and something more likely, that it was his father, 
or Lagrange’s great-grandfather, who was the last 
Frenchman of the line. And this is confirmed by 
a circumstantial account given by Tipaldi, and 
written by Baron Maurice, in Biografia degli 
Italiani . . . del secolo xvi. . . Venice, 1834, 8vo. 
(vol. i. p. 356.). According to this account, the 
great-grandfather of Lagrange served Louis XIV. 
as captain of cavalry, passed, in 1672, into the 
service of Charles Pncaneel II. of Savoy (who 
died in 1675), and married an Italian lady of the 


| Roman family of Conti. The family came from 
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Touraine, as Virey and Potel say, and the great- 
grandfather was next of kin to a lady of the same 
name who was maggiordomo to the queen-mother 
of Louis XIV. But though Baron Maurice thus 
seems to make out that Lagrange had only one- 
eighth of his blood French, he makes exact resti- 
tution by informing us that Lagrange’s mother, 
Maria Teresa Gros, the daughter of a physician at 
Cambiano, was situated, as to descent, precisely as 
was her husband. So that, after all, cee. is 
a quarter of a Frenchman. It may easily be sup- 
ed that there is a great mixture of names and 
lood between such near neighbours as the French 
and Piedmontese: and if all the families of the 
illustrious in letters were to be searched up to the 
third ascent, it is likely enough that the French 
would have to yield a quarter of some one of their 
best names, in exchange for this quarter of La- 
grange which is fairly their due. 

The mother tongue of Lagrange was, of course, 
Italian ; and his first publication was in that lan- 
guage. It is Lettera al Marchese Fagnani sulla 
Relazione delle Potenze colle Differenziali, printed 
at Turin in 1754. Shortly after 1817, a list of 
works was added to the edition of the Mécanique 
Analytique of 1811; in this list the title of the 
letter to Fagnani is French, or rather, a descrip- 
tion is substituted for the title. 

Looking at Lagrange as born at Turin, and 
originally from Touraine, I suppose, if I were 
clever enough, I could find out how Arago came 
to think his name was Tournier. But I am not 
clever enough. 

In these controversies about blood, when rival 
nations claim a personage and dispute which had 
most of him, they always forget a very material 
point. Mr. Samuel Weller might set them right : 
of the hero of one of his narratives he doubts 
whether love killed him, or gin and water, but 
wisely decides that perhaps it was a little of both, 
and came of mizing the two. The question of pure 
and mixed blood, so far as facts justify a surmise, 

«seems to lead to a suspicion that very pure blood, 
kept up without mixture for a very long time, 
would produce intellectual inferiority at least, if 
not physical also. But in no European country 
can the experiment be fairly tried. Independ- 
ently of mixture with other countries, which pro- 
duces no small effect in a century, all the different 
countries are conglomerations of different races, 
in which the peculiarities of race are not yet 
fused. National pride learns a national tone of 
language before there is, physiologically speaking, 
a national existence: and similarities of preju- 
dice are created centuries before there is that cor- 
poreal and mental similarity of structure which the 
prejudices take for granted. If a committee of 
mixed Frenchmen and Italians were appointed to 
investigate the question of this paper, consisting 
of one tolerably marked specimen of each of the 


races which are found under the names, with one 
of each of the races of the United Kingdom to see 
fair play and keep the peace; and if the presi- 
dent were to open thus—‘“ Gentlemen, we are 
here as the representatives of three races” —J 
should expect that he would be interrupted by a 
shout of laughter, and a cry of—“ Are you sure 
you don’t mean ‘thirty’ ?” A. Ds Monreay. 


BYRON, AND RIDGE HIS FIRST PRINTER. 


Through the medium of “ N. & Q.” (2°¢S. vi, 
302.) a correspondent, signing himself D. (iiother- 
wood), has explained how it was that Fugitive 
Pieces issued from a provincial press, aad has 
defended Byron's first printer from the charges 
brought against him in the poet's Letters pub- 
lished by Moore. Ridge published a second edi- 
tion of Byron's earlier poems, under the title of 
Hours of Idleness, and acted so much to the satis- 
faction of his employer that he was requested to 
bring out English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
which, not liking the libels therein, he refused to 
do. Then, of course, the poet was obliged to look 
out for a printer who was less scrupulous; but as 
D. says, whenever Byron was staying at New- 
stead, “ he used to testify his respect by calling or 
purchasing a few books at the shop in Newark,” 
plainly showing, that whatever harsh expressions 
may have slipped into his Letters, he did not feel 
any real animosity against the so-called “ pirate,” 
who was nevertheless vem | of the name, 
The three following letters which have, I believe, 
never before been published, were received by 
Ridge (1807-8), and may perhaps be interesting 
to the readers of “N. & Q.,” as they are very 
characteristic of the writer. 


“ Dorant’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, 
January 12th, 1807. 
“ Mr. Ridge, 


“T understand from some of my friends, that 
several of the papers are in the habit of publish- 
ing extracts from my volume, particularly the 

ormng Herald. I cannot say for my own part 
I have observed this, but I am assured it is so. 
The thing is of no consequence to me, except that 
I dislike it, but it is to you, and as publisher you 
should put a stop to it, the Morning Herald is the 
paper, of course you cannot address any other, as 
I am sure J have seen nothing of the Kind in 
mine. You will act upon this as you think pro- 
per, and proceed with the 2nd Edition as you 
please, I am in no hurry, and I still think you 
were premature in undertaking it. 

&e. &e. 
“ Byron. 


“P.S. Present a copy of the Antijacobin Re- 
view to Mrs. Byron.” 
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“ Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
Nov. 20th, 1807. 
« Sir, 

“ Tam happy to hear every thing goes on so well, 
andI presume you will soon commence, though Iam 
still of opinion the first Edition bad better be en- 
tirely sold, before you risk the printing of a second. 
As Crosby recommends fine-wove foolscap, let it 
be used, and I will order a design in London for 
a plate: my own portrait would perhaps be best, 
but as that would take up so long a time in com- 

leting, we will substitute probably a view of 
eee or Newstead in its stead. 

“You will omit the poems mentioned below : — 

Stanzas on a View of Harrow, 
a | To a Quaker, 
‘E+ The First Kiss of Love, 
© | College Examinations, 
Lines to the Rev. J. T. Beecher. 

“To be inserted, not exactly in the same place, 
bat in different parts of the volume, I will send 
you five poems never yet published : two of toler- 
able length, at least much longer than any of the 
above, which are ordered to be omitted. 

“Mention in your answer when you would like 
to receive the manuscript, that they may be set. 
By the bye, I must have the proofs of the Manu- 
scripts sent to Cambridge as they occur: the 
ong from the printed copy you can manage with 

are, if Mr. Beecher will assist you. Attend to 
the list of Errata, that we may not have a second 
Edition of them also. The preface we have done 
with, perhaps I may send an Advertisement; a 
dedication shall be forthcoming in due Season. 
You will send a proof of the first Sheet for In- 
spection, and soon too, for I am about to set out 
for London; if I remain there any time I shall 
apprise you where to send the Manuscript Proofs. 
Do you think the others will be sold before the 
next are ready — what says Crosby? Remember 
Ihave advised you not to risk it a second time, 
and it is not too late to retract. However, you 
must abide by your own discretion, 

&e. &e. 
“ Byron. 

“P.S. You will print from the Copy I sent 

na with the alterations, pray attend to them, and 

careful of mistakes. In my last, I gave you 
directions concerning the Title-page and Mot- 
toes.” 


“ Dorant’s Hotel, February 11th, 1808. 
“Mr. Ridge, 

“ Something has occurred which will make con- 
siderable alteration in my new volume. You 
must go back, and cut out the whole poem of 
‘Childish Recollections.’ Of course you will be 
surprised at this, and perhaps displeased, but it 
must be done. I cannot help its detaining you a 
month longer, but there will be enough in the 
volume without it ; and as I am now reconciled to 


Dr. Butler, I cannot allow my Satire to appear 
against him, nor can I alter that part relating to 
him without spoiling the whole. 

“ Will, therefore, omit the whole poem. Send 
me an immediate answer to this Letter, but obey 
the directions. It is better that my Reputation 
should suffer as a poet by the omission, than as a 
man of honour by the Insertion, 

* &e. 
“ Byron. 

“ Mr. Ridge, 

Newark.” 
Sr. 


FOLK LORE. 


Leckxnampton Custom. — During the last week 
a curious custom was exhibited in this village by 
what is called a “ rough band.” About 10 o'clock 
in the evening a large number of boys, with ket- 
tles and the effigy of a woman, paraded the road 
leading to the pound, with a noisy clattering of 
pots and pans. I took some trouble to learn the 
reason, and heard that, on the preceding even- 
ing, a man had been locked out of his house by 
his harsh-tempered spouse. The youth of the 
village accordingly took the law into their hands, 
and, as custom directed, dressed out an image 
of a woman, which they conducted with this 
solemn pomp to the pound, where it was, for a 
short time, imprisoned. It was then taken before 
the woman's cottage and burned with rustic 
honours. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me 
any history of this custom ? H. 8. K. B. 


Tue Curistmas Tree.— The other day, on 
looking into “ Dansk Ordbog, o. s. v. af C. Molbech 
Anden, forégede og forbedrede Udgave, Kjében- 
havn, 1859,” I was surprised to find that the 
author speaks of this as “ Ny Skik og nyt Ord” 
(a new custom and a new word). Before reading 
the above I was under the impression that, though 
the Christmas tree was introduced into this coun- 
try from Germany, that still the Germans had 
copied the custom from the Danes. I believe it 
has somewhere in “N. & Q.” been hinted that 
this custom has a traditional reference to the 
Ash Yggdrasill, which forms part of the sublime 
mythology of our Scandinavian forefathers, but 
Molbech’s assertion seems strongly to militate 
against that opinion. I should feel greatly obliged 
to your friends in the North of Europe if they 
would inform me when this custom was begun in 
Scandinavia. If the custom be new in Scandi- 
navia, from whom was it derived ? 

Epwin ArMISTEAD. 

Leeds. 


Cuarm ror Toorsacne.—On asking a boy 
(in a country village in Berks), who had the 
toothache, what he had done for it, he produced 
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the following charm, written by his father on a | shines of a Saturday, because on Saturday poor 


serap of paper, and which he was told constantly 
to carry about him :— 

“When Bortron (or Bertron) sat on a marble stone 
near the gates of Jerusalem, Jesus said to him, ‘What 
troubleth thee, O Bortron?’ 
am troubled with the toothache.’ Jesus said, ‘Arise, 
and follow me, and thou shalt be healed of thy pain; and 
not thou only, but every one that shall carry these lines 
for my sake.’ — Amen.” 

I will add a Query. From what legend is this 
derived ? 


Cuarms ror Anp Tootrn-acue (2™ S. 
x. 184.)—I well remember when resident in Staf- 
fordshire between forty and fifty years ago, hearing 
of the charm for the ague mentioned at the above 
reference. I had my aceount from a priest who 


| 


He answered and said, ‘I | 


found a young woman of his flock possessed of | 


the charm; and upon his convincing her of the 
sinfulness, as well as folly, of wearing it, she al- 
lowed him to break it open, when the same words 
were found written inside : — 


“ Ague, farewell, 
Till we meet in hell.” 


When the late Cardinal Weld began his clerical | 


career as an humble missionary priest at Chelsea, 
he related to me a similar case which had just 
occurred in his flock. He learned from a young 
woman that she had a charm for the toothache. 
When he exhorted her to destroy it, she said the 
person of whom she purchased it had solemnly 
warned her never to open the sealed paper; for 
that if she did, her toothache would return, 
However, the exhortations of the good priest pre- 
vailed: she handed it to him to open, and was 
horrified to read the infernal compact written 
within, and to think that she had been so long 
carrying it about her. The words were these: — 
“Good Devil, cure her, 
And take her for your pains.” 
F. C. H. 


A Fatt-or-rne-Lear Sayine. — At the fall of 
the leaf cows will eat the fallen leaves in their pas- 
tures. This makes the milk bitter, and prevents 
it from keeping; and, on this point,'I heard a Hun- 
tingdonshire woman use the following saying : — 

“ Farmers’ wives! when the leaves do fall, 

Twill spoil your milk, and butter, and all.” 
Curnsert Bepe. 


Tue Sassaru Sux.—It is a popular belief at 


Amsterdam, the residence of more than 25,000 | 


Jews, that no Saturday ever sets without the sun's 
having shown itself at least for one moment. Be- 
fore breaking its fast, the Israelite population of 
Amsterdam came nothing better to while away 
the time, which hangs so heavily on its law-bound 
hands, than to walk, and a rainy day of course is 

uite a misfortune on their Sabbath. In Saxony 


the popular proverb says, that the sun always 


people have to dry their shirt (not shirts!) 
J. H. van Lennep. 
Zeyst. 


ST. GEORGE’S IN THE EAST ANTICIPATED. 


Among the petitions to King and Council in 
the Chancery division of our Records at the Na- 
tional repository is a curious pendent (of the early 
part of the reign of Henry VI.) to certain eccle- 
siastical outbreaks which have lately attracted 
public attention in town, and which would pro- 
bably interest the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


% Au Roi nostre Soverein et a son tressage Conseill. 

“ Supplie tres humbl t vostre humble oratour John 
Huntyngdon Gardein de la College de nostre dame de 
Mauncestre en Counte de Lancastre que come il et ses 
compaignons Chapelleins et clercs de mesme le College 
disoient la hoeure de complyne en leglise dicele College 
mescredy proschein devant le fest de Seint Mare darrein 
passez la viendrent Edward Wever du Counte de Cestre 
Chivaler Thomas fil5 Thomas del Bothe de Barton du diete 
Counte de Lamcastre et Nichol frier du dit ‘Thomas fil5 
Thomas Richard del Bothe et Roger del Bothe son frier et 
Thomas fil; Hugh de Barton du dit Counte de Lancastre per 
Commaundement du dit Thomas le pier ovesque plusours 
gent; disconu; au nombre de xl. persounes ove force et 
armes et extrerent le choeure de la dicte esglise pour y avoir 


| noticement de lu personne de Thomas Barbour un des cleres 


du dit college au fyn que le dit complyn finiz ils purroient 
avoir pris acelluy clerc alant de mesme esglise vers labitacion 
des suisdits Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs pour avoir batu3 
et naufre3 le dit clere encountre la pees du Roi nostre sove- 
rein Seigneur et ce perceivant3 les bonnes gent3 de la ville 
de Mauncestre viendroient pour accompaigner mesmes 
les Gardeins Chapelleins et clercs a leur dicte habitacion 
et ce veiant; les suisdit; Edward Thomas fil} Thomas et 
Nicholl son frier Richard et Roger et Thomas fil5 Hugh 
que pour lors ne purroient ils accompler leur malvoys 
purpos continuant3 lour malice fesoient assembler en le 
dit feste de Seint Marc John Buron de la dit Counte de 
Lancastre Chivaler Robert del Bothe Robert del Holt 
William Masse de Workesley et William Lever Esquiers 
de mesme le Counte de Lancastre ovec plusours autres a 
la nombre de Cynk Cent} personnes disconu3 arraie3 en 
fence de guerre en manere de novell insurreccion en- 
countre la pees le Roi nostre soverein seigneur suisdit et 
les dit3 Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs et lour servitours en 
la dicte habitacion alors esteant3 obsideront et eux ma- 
nasseront quen caas quils isseroient hors de lour dicte 
habitacion pour aler a la dicte esglise amesnant ovesque 
eux le dit Thomas Barbour clerc de mesme la college qil 
seroit batu3 que jame3 neaideront lui mesmes peront ies dit3 
Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs pour doubte de lour morte$ 
ne auseront aler a mesme lesglise pour divine service y 
faire mes pour eschuier le peril! que purroit avenir fesoient 


| fermer les huys de icele esglise et les dit3 Edward Thomas 


fils Thomas et Nicholl son frier Richard Roger et Thomas 
fil} Hugh John Robert et Robert William et William et 
les autres malefeisours suisdit3 uncore continuant} lour 
malice les fenestres de mesme lesglise debruserent et la 
dicte esglise entrerent pour avoir tue} ou malement trete} 
aucun des dit; Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs que la deing 
purroit avoir estee trove en grande affraie sibien des dits 
Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs come des inhabitants de- 
dein; mesme la ville de Mauncestre et de toute la pais la 
Environ peront les dit} Gardein Chapelleins et Clercs 


| 
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neosoient _ al dicte esglise approcher pour pavour des 
dit; malefeisours ne unqore noisent pour divine service y 
faire ein} sont en point le dit college tout outrement 
guerper et de icelle departir sils ne soient per vous en 
ceste caas graceousement supportee} Que please a vostre 
hautesse de vostre benigne grace considerant les pre- 
misses dordeigner par autorite de ceste present parlement 
que le Chauncetler Dengleterre pour le temps esteant eit 
poiar de faire venir devant lui par tiell processe come lui 
semble affaire les dit3 malefeisours et autres de lour assent 
et covyn en lour propres persones al poursuit le dit Gar- 
dein par bille ent affaire en due forme et de oier et ter- 
miner la dicte matier et tout3 les circumstances de icele 
solone sa sage discrecion et les juggement ent arendre de 
executer solonc sa discrecion et ce pour dieu et en oevre 
de charite.” 


The petition, however, has no answer recorded 
to it. C. A.C. 


COLLEGE LIFE AT OXFORD, ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY YEARS AGO. 


The following extracts from a Diary kept by 
Mr., afterwards Sir Erasmus Philipps, during his | 
residence at Oxford, may prove interesting to the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” as giving some insight into | 
the habits of young gentlemen of quality nearly a | 
century and a half ago. Mr. Erasmus Philipps | 
was the son and heir of Sir John Philipps, the 
fourth baronet of Picton Castle, whose niece, Ka- 
therine Shorter, was the unhappy first wife of Sir 
Robert Walpole. This relationship brought the | 
young student into contact with the best society 
of the day ; and the influence and example of his 
eminent and pious father prevented this social 
intercourse from doing him any great harm. On 
the death of Sir John Philipps, in 1736, Sir Eras- 
mus succeeded to the baronetcy, and was unfor- 
tunately drowned at Bath in 1743. He was never 
married. 

“1720, Aug* 1. Went from London w my Father 
and Bro. John in Hayne’s Grand Alrighman Coach for 
Oxford, where my brother and self were, the next day, 
Aug. 2, admitted Fellow Commoners of Pembroke College 
by Mathew Panting, D.D., the Master of It, and ‘took an 
oath to obey the Master, and observe the statutes of the 
College, &e. Paid Mr Hopkins, the College Butler, 
IL 2s. 6d. Entrance money. Din’d the same day w™ the 
Rev‘ Mr Sam. Horne (Master of Arts, one of the Fellows, 
and Junior Dean of the College), whose Pupil I was. 
Next day din’d w® the Master and his Lady at the 
Lodgings. 

“ Aug* 4. I was Matriculated before Dt John Cobb, 
Warden of New College, one of the four Pro- Vice Chan- 
cellours under Dt Shippen, the Vice Chanceler, who is 
Principal of Brazennose College. N.B. I subscribed the 
thirty-nine Articles, took the Oaths of Supremacy, and 
an Oath to observe the Statutes of the University. Paid 
Benj. Cooling, Esq. (who is a Fellow of New College), 
the Esquire Beadle of Divinity, who attended on this 
oceasion, 2/. 

™ Copy of the Certificate given me by 
* Cobb on my Matriculation, 
“* Oxoniew, Aug. anno Dom. 1720. 

“* Quo die Comparuit coram me Erasmus Philipps de 
Coll. Pemb. Btti fil. subscripsit Articulis Fidei et Reli- 


gionis; et Juramentum Suseepit de agnoscenda Suprema 
Regia Majestatis Potestate; et de observandis Statutis, 
Privilegiis, et Consuetudinibus Hujus Universitatis. 

« « Jofines Cobb, Vice Can.’ 

“ Paid the Rev’ Mt W™ Jordan (one of the Fellows of 
Pembroke, and one of the Bursars and Chaplain to ditto) 
and the Rev? Mt W™ Blandy (another Fellow and the 
other Bursar), 10/. for my Caution to remain in their 
Hands till I leave College; paid ’em also 10s. for a Key 
of the College Garden. 

“ Copy of the Bursar’s Receit. 

“* Aug. 4, 1720. 

“* Rect then of Eras. Philipps, Esq', Gent. Com- 
moner of Pembroke College, the sum of ten pounds for 
his Caution, which is to remain in the Bursars hands for 
the time being, untill the said M* Philipps shall depart 
the said College, leaving the same fully discharged, by us 

W™ Jordan 
w= Blandy Bursers. 


“ Aug. 4. My Mother and Sisters came from London 
to Oxford, with my Father, Bro. Buckley, and M* Berne- 
witz.* Set out the 6“ following for Picton Castle, where 
they arrived the 12% Inst. 

“ Sept 20. Rode to Portmead (a mile from Oxford) 
where M° Stapleton’s horse run against M*' Jerningham’s, 
and won the 407. plate. 

“ 21s. The Galloway Plate, value 15/., was run for by 
one horse; after which several Horses run for a Hanger, 
w* show’d good Diversion. At night, went to the as- 
sembly at the Angel, where the affair was a Flat Crown. 

“22. Walked to Portmead, where Mt Freeman’s Horse 
run against Mt Jerningham’s, and M* Garret’s Mare, and 
won the 20/. Plate. After this was a Foot race between 
several Taylors for Geese, &c. At night went to the Ball 
at the Angel. A Guinea Touch. 

“23. Several Horses run for a Leash of does given by 
Montague Venables Bertie,- Ear) of Abingdon. 

“ N.B. The Chief of the Company at these Races, Ball, 
and Assembly, were the Earl of Abingdon, Sir J#° Walter 
and Sir Jonathan Cope, Barts.; Tho. Rowney, Esq., and 
his son Tom (the Sir Clement Cotterell on this occasion) ; 
the Hon Mr Lee (Bro. to George Henry Lee, Earl of 
Litchfield) ; Henry Farmer, Esq., Mt Brown, M* Rose, Mt 
Warren, Mt Throgmorton, &c. (The Marquess of Car- 
narvon, Eldest son to James Bridges, D. of Chandois, Mt 
Banks, Mt Malone, Mt Sneyd, &c., out of Oxford.) .. . . 
Countess of Litchfield, Lady Barbara Lee (sister to Lord 
Litchfield), Lady Charlotte Powis, Lady Walter, Lady 
Tyrrell and her three daughters, M™ Berty, three Miss 
Stonehouse’s (daughters to St J=° Stonehouse, Bart.), all 
fine women, Miss Glynnes, Miss Harries’s (Whinchester 
Ladies), Miss Tufton’s, M™ Warren, M™ Sutton, M™ 
Rowney, M™ Briganden and her daughters, &c. 

“ Sept 24. I was made free of the Bodleian Library, and 
took the usual Oath not to Embezzle the Books, &c., be- 
fore the Rev’ Mt Evan Lloyd, Fellow of Jesus College, 
and one of the Pro-Proctors, paying on this occasion ten 
shillings, Fees. N.B. I subscribed my name (in a book 
kept for this purpose) before the Rev¢ Mr Francis Wise, 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Sub-Librarian. 

“25. Made a present to the Bodleian Library of a 
Grammatica Damulica (a Malabar Grammar), a very 

t Curiosity, and received the Thanks of Mt Joseph 
oy M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, who is keeper of 
this Library; and Mt Wise, on this occasion, entered me 
among the Benefactors. 

“ Ditto. Presented Pembreke College Library w Mr 


* Mr. Bernewitz was the family tutor. 
+ What does this expression mean? 


| 
4 
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Prior’s Works in Folio, neatly bound, w* cost me 1/. 3s. 
Revé Mt Thomas Tristram, M.A., and Fellow and Libra- 
rian of the College, entered me on this occasion a Bene- 
factor to its Library. 

“ Sept. . . Din’d with Dt Hugh Boulter, the Dean of 
Christ Church and Bishop of Bristol, at his lodgings in 
College; where were his Lady, L‘ George Douglas ( Bro. 
to Charles Douglas, D. of Queensberry), Sir Piercy Freke, 
Bart., and the Rev¢ Mr Fenton, all of Christ Church. 
Mr Fenton has a Poetical genius, and has published some 
things in that way, which have been well received. He 
is also a fine Preacher. 

“ Sept. . . In this month I was twice Senior of Pem- 
broke College Hall. 

“ Oct. 30. My Father and Bro. Buckley, with Cosin 
Rowland Phillips of Orlandon, and M* Bernewitz, came 
to Oxford from Picton Castle, and next day went for 
London. 

“Xmer 20. I set out from Oxford for London. 

“17. Jany 5. My sister Katbarine died at Picton 
Castle, in the 234 year of her Age, and was in a few days 
after Interred in Prendergast Church; the Rev? Mr J»° 
Pember, Rector of the Parish, preaching her Funeral 
Sermon. ..... A neat marble Stone is erected for her, 
whereon is some Account of the Deceased. This Funeral 
was extreamly handsome (the Expense of it amounting 
to about 600/.), and was attended by the Chief Gentry of 
the Countre: I was inform’d from a good hand, 
that upon this Occasion there was a Struggle between 
Orielton and Colby Coaches about Precedency. 

“ Feb. 2. I set out from London for Oxford, where 
came next day. 

“5, Died, the Rt Honb'* James Stanhope, Earl Stan- 
hope, Visct Stanhope of Mahon, and Baron of Elvaston 
in the County of Derby; one of His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretaries of State, to whom I was related. 

“27. Died, Cosin Kitty Walpole at the Bath. She was 
daughter to the Rt Honb'* Robert Walpole, Esqr. 

“ 1721, Mar. 27. Galfridus Walpole, Esq", was appointed 
ene of the Post Masters General. 

“ 28. Went a Foxhunting with Geo. Henry Lee, Earl 
of Litchfield, John Leveson Gower, Lord Gower, Marq* 
of Carnarvon, 8* W™ Wyndham, Bart., M Villiers (Bro- 
ther to Villiers, Earl of Jersey,) &c. Din’d at Woodstock. 

“ April 4. My Cosin, Charles Stanhope, Esq", who was 
before Joynt Secretary to the Treasury, w** W™ Lowndes, 
Esq", was appointed Treasurer of the Chamber. 

“ My Cosin, Horatio Walpole, Esq", 2°¢ Brother to the 
Rt Hon Robt Walpole, Esq', was made Secretary to y* 
Treasury in M* Stanhope’s Room. He was before, and 
continues Auditor of Trades and Plantations. 

“7. The Rev¢ Mt Bowen of Upton and M* Meare were 
at my Chambers in College. 

“9, Supped wt the Marquiss of Carnarvon at his Apart- 
ments in Baliol College, where were Lord Lusam and Mr 
Legh is Brother (sons to W™ Legg, Earl of Dartmouth), 
and Sir Walter Bagott, Bart, Noblemen of Magdalene 
College, Dr King, a Civilian, Principal of St Mary Hall ; 
Dr Sedgwick Harrison, a Civilian, and Camden Professor 
of History; D* Steward, M.D. (a Scotch Gentleman, and 
Companion to the Marquiss); D* Hunt, Fellow of Baliol 
College (Tutor to the Marquiss); Robert Craven, Esq". 
— to W™ Craven, Lord Craven); Stephen and Henry 

‘ox, Esq™, sons to the famous Sir Stephen Fox, Knt 
(Gent. Commoners of Christ Church) ; M* Fellows of 
Corpus Christi; Mt Humphrey Lloyd, B.D., Fellow of 
Jesus, and my Brother. The Entertainment here was 


extreamly Elegant, in Every Respect. 

“1721, April 14. Rode with Mt Wilder (Fellow and 
Micegerent of ny and M* Le Merchant to New- 
nam, where dined upon Fish at the pleasant place men- 


tioned page 107. Coming home, a dispute arose between 
these two Gentlemen, whom with great difficulty I kept 
from Blows. 

“19. Revd Mr Gregory, Student of Christ Church, and 
the Rev4 Mr Holmes, Fellow of St John’s, were sworn in 
Proctors for an. 1721, when the Rev Mr Brinkow, Fellow 
of Jesus, and the Rev4 Mr Slocock, Fellow of Pembroke, 
Proctors for an. 1720, went out of their office. 

“N.B. The senior Proctor makes his speech the first 
day of Easter Term (when the Proctors for the ensuing 
year are Elected and Sworn) in the Convocation House, 
and the Junior the last day of Lent Term in the Theatre, 

“ May . . — Skinner, Esq", was chose Recorder of Ox- 
ford. He was opposed by Wright, Esq", son to the 
late Recorder, whe was a noted Lawyer. 

27. —— Yate, Esqt, Gent. Comoner of Queen’s (my 

rticular friend), and Mt Wynne, Batchelor of the same 

ollege, playing together with Swords, the former gave 
the other such a terrible wound, y* his Life was for a good 
while despaired of. 

“ June 19. Lent Mt James West, Commoner of Baliol, 
6 guineas. 

“24. Heard Rev? Mt Tho. Wharton, Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College, and Lecturer of Poetry, preach in the 
Stone pulpit in the said College. This St John’s day, 
whereon is always a sermon in this Pulpit. 

“ July 4. Went up the river a fishing with M* Wilder, 
Mr Eaton, M* Clerk, Mt Clayton (Gent. Commoner), Mt 
Sylvester, and M* Bois, all Pembrokians, as far as Burnt 
Isle, whereon we landed, and dressed a leg of Mutton, 
which afterwards we dispatched in the wherry. The 
passage to this diminutive Island is wonderfully sweet 
and pleasant. 

“13. Went to the Tuns with Tho. Beale, Esq™ (Gent. 
Commoner), Mt Hume, and Sylvester, Pembrokians, 
where Motto’d, Epigrammatiz’d, &c. 

“19. Sent Mt W™ Wightwick, Faery | of Magdalene 
College, a Copy of Verses on his leaving Pembroke. 

“I laid 20 Guineas to one with Mr Clerk that I was 
not married in 3 years: laid the same Bett again with 


Mr Beale.” 
J. P. Pariurs. 


Minor Potes. 


Hates or Eton.—The following extract from 
a letter to Dr. Birch from J. Owen, datéd Roch- 
dale, Nov. Ist, 1748, will no doubt be read with 
interest by all admirers of John Hales. Has this 
fact been noticed by any of his biographers ? 


“ As You are curious in Biography as well as other 
Branches of Science, I beg leave to transcribe a Para- 
ph wrote by an anonymous Hand in a Copy which I 
ave by me of the first edition of Hartcliffe’s Moral and 
a Virtues, London, printed 1691. It is as fol- 
ows: — 

“*T am credibly informed that nothing but the Pre- 
face is, properly speaking, M' Hartcliffe’s, that the Body 
of the Book is Mr Hales’ of Eaton.  Y* MS. of which fell 
into Hartcliffe’s hands, which He, supposing it the only 
one, printed under his own name. Bat afterwards, find- 
ing that Dt Doughty and another Person had each of 
them one, he call’d in all the remaining Books of y* Edi- 
tion, which has occasioned their being so —_ 8 


Srecimen or Purrit Oratory or Srven- 
Teentu Century.— The following specimen of 
plain speaking seems worth preserving. I made 


10. 


etween 
I kept 


ch, and 
vorn in 
Fellow 
abroke, 
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the extract many years ago from a sermon by Dr. 
Tobias Crisp, on “Free Grace the Teacher of 
Good Works.” He is speaking of the prodigal 
son: 

“The son’s pace is slow, he arose and came; the 
Father’s is swift, he ran. The son has most need to run; 
bowels moving with mercy outpace bowels pincht with 
want. God makes more haste to shew mercy than we td 
receive; whilst misery walks, mercy flies; nay, he falls 
on his son’s neck, hugging and embracing him. Oh! the 
depth of grace! who would not have loathed such a per- 


Tue Fernricc Brass. — A few weeks ago I 
visited Felbrigg church. The present condition 
of the celebrated Felbrigg brass is as follows: 
Of the pinnacle work around the figures, a large 
and important piece on the right side, more than 
a foot long, has disappeared ; the right corner of 
the oe is cracked through and through, 
and only held loose in its place by a single nail 
underneath, and when it has been kicked away 
(which it soon will be) a great part of the name 


son to touch or come near him, whilst he smells of the | and style of Dame de Felbrigg will go with it; 
swine kept? Could a man come near him without stop- | cracks and signs of loosening appear also in other 


ping his nose? Would it not make a man almost rid his | 
stomach to smell his nastiness? Yet behold the Father 
of sinners falls upon the neck of such filthy wretches; 


like a rogue, yet the father clips him like a bride; he 


parts of the brass ; and the stone slab in which it 
rests is worn on all sides so far below the level of 


which the toe of an enterprising iconoclast may 


mercy and grace is not squeamish ; the prodigal comes | the metal, that there is no portion of the latter 


falls a kissing of him, even those lips that had lately been 
lapping in the hog-trough, and had kissed baggage har- | 
lots. A man would have thought he should rather have 
kick’d him than kiss’d him,” &c. 


Tobias Crisp was considered the head of the | 
Antinomians : his works were first published after | 


his death, in 1643. Fancy the above preached to | Q 


a fashionable modern congregation ! 
J. Eastwoop, | 

“For YOUNGTH IS A BUBBLE,” ETC.—In the | 
Shepherd's Calendar of Spenser (vv. 87—90.), the | 
generally-received text runs thus : — 

“ For youngth is a bubble blowne up with breath, 

Whose witte is weaknesse, whose wage is death, 
Whose way is wildernesse, whose ynne penaunce, 

And stoope gallaunt Age, the hoast of greevaunce.” | 
On the last of these four lines Warton has the 
following explanatory note : — | 
“* And st llaunt Age,’ &c.] The tamer of whose 
cay gallanties Old the or companion [!] | 

of Misery.” 

To the best of my recollection Dr. Todd, in his | 
elaborate edition of the poet, agrees with this ex- 
planation, at least as to the expression “ stoope 
gallaunt.” I venture to think that both commen- | 
tators have here missed their author's meaning, 


not, with por: effort, disturb. 
When I add that the British rustic —a tho- 


| roughly hobnailed person — scrapes his way every 


Sunday over this perishing monument as he passes 
up the aisle, I have possibly said enough to war- 
rant the insertion of this paragraph in “N. & 

“a A. J. M. 


Ancient Battav. — The XVIth of Royal and 
Historical Letters during the Reign of Henry IV., 
edited by Mr. Hingeston, thus concludes : — 

“ But we hoope we shalle do the a pryve thyng, 
A roope, a ladder, and a ring, 
Heigh on gallowes for to henge. 
And thus shalle be your endyng. 
And he that made the be there to helpyng, 
And we on our part shall be well willyng, 
For thy letire is knowledyng.”’ 

All this is printed as plain prose, without note 

or comment. B. H. C. 


Querics, 
BEN JONSON. 


Rare old Ben Jonson has met with much de- 
traction of late. The old adage would seem 
to be reversed, and to be read now —“ De 


and thereby damaged his metaphor. Spenser, I | mortuis nil nisi malum.” He has been asso- 


believe, wrote “ stoup-gallant,” i. e. “ boon-com- 
panion,” compotator. Certainly Warton has in- 
verted the usual meaning of the word host, as if 
he had forgotten the custom of Spenser's day (and 
indeed long after), that the inn-keeper should sit 


and drink with his guests. Eqnpepos. | 


_ Ovp or Booxs.—Mr. Pinkerton says, 
in The Treasury of Wit (London, 1786, vol. ii. p. 
46.):— 

“ Burlesque has even reigned in the titles of French 
Books of piety, as— The Snuffers of Divine Love; The 
Spiritual Mustard-Pot to make the Soul sneeze with Devo- 
tion ; The Capuchin booted and spurred for Paradise.” 

Such are akin to some of those near home often 
named, as — Heel-pieces for Limping Sinners ; 


Crumbs of Comfort Sor Sparrows in the Spirit, §c. | 
G. N, | hare, though holding with the hounds,” perhaps 


ciated with the complicity of Felton. (Vide the 

examination in the State Paper Office, 1628, Oct. 
26.) He has been dragged into the Gunpowder 
, Plot upon the evidence of a dark and mysterious 
letter to the Earl of Salisbury (also in the same 
office), the real purport of which was doubtless 
only known to the writer and to the person ad- 
dressed. Plots of all kinds were hatching at that 
eventful period; and may it not have been some 
other in which Jonson was the accredited agent for 
the government, he alluding to the “ business” 
wherein he might do, “ (besides his Majesty and 
my country), all Christianity a good service ?” 
| I shall be glad to know if in the original the 
| date in the holograph (not endorsement) is realty 

1605. If so, and Sonn was “running with the 
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this doequet of an original warrant may assist to 
throw additional light upon the matter : — 
“7 Nov. 1605. 

“A warrt unto Beniamen Johnson to let a certaine 
priest knowe that offered to do good service to the State, 
that he should securely come and goe to and from the 
LL’s, w*" they promised in the said warrant upon their 
honors.” 

Who was the certain priest in communication 
with the poet ? 

A letter from the Isle of Wight, written during 
King Charles's imprisonment there, states that his 
Majesty spends his whole time in the perusal of 
Ben Jonson's works, in which he takes much de- 
light. 

“Geo. Vertue, in 1749, had in his possession some 
transcripts relative to Ben Jonson, and also ex- 
tracts from the accounts of Lord Stanhope, Trea- 
surer of the Chamber to King James from a.p. 
1613 to 1616 relative to the payment of the 
players for acting of plays in | between those 
years at court. 

Query. What has become of the original ac- 
counts of Lord Stanhope ? 

Raymonp Deacourt. 


Derinition or Wit. — Sydney Smith, in his 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, examines and dis- 
cards several definitions of wit, and ends by fram- 
ing one for himself. ‘This, he admits, was severely 
handled by critics. Can anyone tell me where I 
may find it discussed ? C. J. Ropinson. 


Marais Lonses.— This person, a Fleming, who 
was contemporary with Gerard, the herbalist, and 
died 1616, spent the last years of his life in Eng- 
land, and collected several new plants, which 
were published, 1655, under the title of Stirpium 
Illustrationes. Was he the apothecary, styled Dr, 
Lobel, who played a part in the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury ? Epwarp F. Rimpaucr. 


Suarrespury Cartutaries.—Can any reader 
inform an antiquary whether the cartulary of the 
monastery of Shaftesbury, Dorset — which was in 
the hands of Sir John Lowe's trustees in 1680— 
exists ? And if so, where ? Also, whether another 
cartulary, once in the possession of Mr. Schutz, of 
Shotover, Oxford, and which belonged to the 
same monastery, is forthcoming ? 

A third—a register of gifts to the monastery— 
was in the hands of Mr. Giles Templeman, of the 
Inner Temple, 1822. A reference to its present 
owner would oblige the undersigned. 

These three cartularies are perfectly distinct 
from the one in the British Museum, Harl. MS. 
61. M. D. A. 


Taomas Rosoman.— This gentleman, who was 


many years proprietor of Sadler's Wells Theatre, 
died in 1782, and was buried in the churchyard of 
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Hampton, Middlesex. Is anything known of his 
antecedents, or of the lady to whom he was mar- 
ried? Did he leave any family ? 

Epwarp F. Riasautr, 


Canapian Sone. — The correspondent of the 
Times, in his account of the Prince of Wales's 
progress through Canada, has made frequent men- 
tion of a favourite national song with which he 
was greeted in many places. 

The beginning, or the burthen of this song, is— 
“Tl y a longtemps que je t’aime: —jamais je ne t'ou- 

blierai.” 

Can any contributor to “ N. & Q.” say whether 
this song is published in Canada? And whether 
it is to be procured anywhere in London, and 
where ? 

The writer of this has inquired at two or three 
music shops unsuccessfully. 

If any publisher were to import it into England, 
he le. probably find the speculation a good 
one. Sryuires, 


Meanie or Prater. —In some parts of Kent, 
when there is only a partial crop of hops or fruit, 
the people call it a platey (Query whether this is 
the right way of acing the word ?) one. Again, 
when you ask a poor person, who is not very well, 
how he is, his reply fees always is—“ Oh, very 
ordinary.” 

Are the above terms in use elsewhere? And 
what is the derivation of the word platey ? 

J.C.S. 


Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Inscription.—I shall feel obliged to any of 
your numerous readers who are in the habit of 
collecting such curiosities, if they would assist me 
in identifying the following inscription, which 
graces the entrance to some west-country man- 
sion : — 

“ Welcome to all through this wide-opening gate, 

None come too early, none depart too late.” 


F. 
Coronet Graves. — Information is requested 
respecting Colonel Graves, one of Sir Thomas 


Fairfax's officers who commanded the cavalry at 
the raising of the siege of Taunton in 1645. 
Georce H. Ler. 


Curistorner Espon.— An interior view of the 
nave and choir of Durham Cathedral, drawn by 
Christopher Ebdon, and engraved by T. Miller, 
was published in 1769. Is anything known of the 
draughtsman ? Epwarp F, 


Consecration or A Mavsoreum. —I am 
anxious to have a mausoleum in my demesne con- 
secrated, and shall thank any of your readers who 
will be good enough to tell me how to go about it. 

A Supscriper. 
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! 
Gotpen Verses or THE PyTHAGoREANS.—Can | dent of “N. & Q.” as the reason for the windows 


any of your correspondents inform me where these 
celebrated verses are to be found in the ori- 
ginal ? G. 


Marrraces.—The following para- 
graph I cut from the North Devon Journal of Nov. 
], 1860 : — 

“A Nove. Scene. —A wedding took place at the 
church of St. Marylebone, which was particularly inter- 
esting on account of its novelty. The happy couple (Mr. 
Alfred Thomas Maxwell and Miss Rosina Paxton) are 
both deaf and dumb, and the ceremony was performed in 
the finger and sign language by the Rev. Samuel Smith, 
chaplain of the Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb. 
We believe that this is the first time in this country that 
dactylogy and pantomime have been brought into use on 
such an occasion. Several of the members of Mr. Smith’s 
deaf and dumb congregation were present to witness the 
ceremony.” 

Singular as this marriage ceremony may appear, 
a much more remarkable scene of this kind oc- 
curred some two or three centuries since in my 
own native county ; of which, perhaps, some of your 
readers may be able to supply farther details in 
the interesting columns of “ N. & Q.” 

In the Marriage Register of the parish of St. 
Martin, Leicester, is an entry of the names of 
Thomas Tilsey and Ursula Russell, the first of 
whom being “ deofe and also dombe,” it was 
agreed by the bishop, mayor, and other gentlemen 
of the town, that certain signs and actions of the 
bridegroom should be admitted instead of the 
usual words enjoined by the Protestants’ marriage 
ceremony : — 

“ First (says Britton, in his Beauties of England and 
Wales, vol. ix. p. 357., probably quoting the parochial 
record,) he embraced her with his armes, and took her by 
the hande, put a ringe upon her finger, and laide his 
hande upon his harte and upon her harte, and helde up 
his handes towards heaven; and to shew his continuance 
to dwell with her to his lyves ende, he did it by closing 
of his eyes with his handes, and diggine out the earthe 
with his fete, and pullinge as though he would ringe a 
bell, with diverse other signes approved.” 

I shall be glad to hear of any similar customs 
having been practised at the nuptial ceremony in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. 

Georce Linpsey. 

Barnstaple. 


Baytnorne Famizy.— Where shall I find the 
account of a family of this name? One of them 
resided in Bury St. Edmunds in or about the 
year 1657, and adopted on a shield as arms, a 
chevron between three garlands, two and one. 

C, 

Paddington. 


SympotismM.—Upon what authority does the 
tradition that our Saviour, when on the cross, 
died with his face to the south, rest ? 

This is assigned by some as the reason why 
chancels incline to the south. By one correspon- 


on the north of the chancel being stained darker 
than those on the south. And I have seen it given 
to account for its not being customary to bury on 
the north side of a churchyard. May it not ac- 
count for the sedilia always being placed on the 
south side of the chancel—perhaps for the priest's 
door —and the porch, which, I think, is usually on 
the south side in country churches? G, W. M. 


Tempte at Tivors,—In Payne Knight's Prin- 
ciples of Taste (P. i. ch. v. § 24.), I find the fol- 
lowing passage respecting the Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli: — 

“The columns have a horizontal inclination inwards, 
equal to their perpendicular diminution upwards.” 

Is this statement correct ? C. S. Carer. 


Rev. Haerim.— Where may I find 
any genealogical, or other particulars, of the Rev. 
Michael Hartlib (not Isaac Hartlitt, as he is called 
by Mr. D’Alton in his History of the County of 
Dublin, p. 852.), who was appointed to the chap- 
lainey of the Royal Chapel of St. Matthew, Rings- 
end, near Dublin, Ist June, 1726? Who was he? 
And was he in any way connected with Samuel 
Hartlibb, the friend of Milton, and author (?) of 

“His Legacie, or Enlargement of the Discourse of 
Husbandry used in Brabant and Flanders; with Appen- 
dix and Interrogation relating more particularly to the 
oe and Natural History of Ireland,” 4to., London, 

— 
and sundry other publications ? He was buried in 
St. Bridget’s churchyard, Dublin, as appears from 
the following entry : — 

“Rev. Mr. Michel Hartlib, from Ringsend, on the 
26th of August, 1741” (Parish Register of St. Bridget’s) ; 
or, as the same event is recorded in the Parish 
Register of Donnybrook : — 

* Buried, y* Reverend Michael Hartlip, in St. Bride’s, 
26th August, 1741.” 

Apnpa. 

Transportation. —I should be much obliged 
to any of your correspondents who would refer me 
to trustworthy sources of information respecting 
the old system of transportation, as it existe 
prior to the American War of Independence ? 

W. L. Cray. 

Kenilworth. 


Sr. Paut’s Orcan.—In Gough's British Topo- 
graphy (i. 766*., edit. 1780), I find mention of a 
folio half sheet, headed “ Queries about St. Paul's 
Organ.” I believe this rare broadside refers to a 
dispute between Father Smith and Sir Christopher 
Wren. Can any of your readers refer me to a 
copy ? Epwarp F. Rimmavtr. 


Earty Mezzorinr.—An old mezzotint, 9 in. 
by 7, represents a handsome woman in costume, 
half Roman and half French, of the seventeenth 
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century. She is looking upwards with outstretched 
arms, as in prayer. Her dress is rich, but worn 
to rags. Poverty is shown in the scanty and 
broken furniture, and a large jug is at her side 
with the lip broken off. Three withered garlands 
hang above a tablet marked A. Below, in the 
right hand corner, is “ Bruys, Sc.” ; and in the 
centre : — 
“ Ex illustri patre natus, 
In pauperibus edibus 
Habito, mordans animum.” 


An explanation will oblige 8. 


Basitican Customs: Mass sAIp BEHIND THE 
Attar: THe churches which 
were built by the early Christians, or those re- 
built on the foundations of such churches, are 
called basilicas. In these, I believe without an 
exception, the altar stands, not against the wall, 
but on the line which separates the chancel from 
the nave ; even in fact with the front of the raised 
platform of the former : and in these churches the 
custom is for the priest to say mass behind the 
altar and with his face to the people. This is 
stated, and there is every probability that it is 
true, to have been the custom of the prjmitive 
Christians. If it were so, can any correspondent 
inform us, why and when the change took place 
in other churches, where the priest invariably 
says mass in front of the altar, and with his back 
to the people? In these basilican churches, a 
large umbrella is generally suspended, and it is 
said the cardinal who may take his title from 
them, asserts the privilege of having an umbrella 
held over his head in all solemn processions. Is 
this idea correct, and if so, whence is its origin, 
and when did it come first into use ? . 

Poets’ Corner. 


Fees ror Bartism.— I had always understood, 
since the day when I was myself baptized, that no 
fee was ever demanded for baptism in any parish 
in England ; but I have lately heard that fees are 
paid in some churches to the minister for the re- 
gistration, if not for the ministration of the rite. 

I should be obliged for any farther informatien 
that any of your correspondents may be able to 
give, especially as to the locality where such a 
custom obtains, whether it be a single parish, or a 
deanery, or diocese; and also whether the fee is 
paid for ministration or for registration of the 
rite. ReGcEeponum. 


Tissue Books or THE Prorector’s Excuequer. 
— Between what dates do these records extend, 
and have they been printed in whole or part ? 

James GRAVEs. 

Kilkenny. 


Unrreta.— It is stated by Fosbrooke and other 
writers, on the authority of Du Cange, that the 
ancient pilgrims and crusaders were in the habit 


of singing a song called “ Ultreia,” until the phrase 
“cantare Ultreia Ultreia” became equivalent to 
undertaking a pilgrimage or crusade. Can any of 
your readers inform me what this song was ? 


. 


“So IN THE PAINTER'S ANIMATED FRAME.” — 
Can any of your correspondents point out the 
author of the following verses, which appear in an 
examination paper for a Trinity Fellowship at 
Cambridge ? 


* So in the painter’s animated frame, 
Where Mars embraces the soft Paphian dame, 
The little Loves in — the falchion wield, 
Or join their strength to heave his ponderous shield, 
One strokes the plume in Tityon’s gore embrued, 
And one the spear that reeks in Typhon’s blood. 
Another’s infant brows the helm sustain ; 
He nods his crest, and frights the shrieking train.” 
The versification bears the stamp of Darwin; 
and the verses have a close resemblance to the 
following passage in the Economy of Vegetation, 
descriptive of Venus and Vulcan : — 
“ Descending Venus sought the dark abode, 
And soothed the labours of the grisly god. 
While frowning Loves the threatening falchion wield, 
And tittering Graces peep behind the shield. 
With jointed mail their fairy limbs o’erwhelm, 
Or nod with pausing step the plumed helm.” 
Canto I. v. 161-6. 
The peculiar use of the verb “ to nod ” in both 
passages should be remarked. G. L. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bisnor — In an old newspaper is 
the following notice : — 

“On Friday last [July 1, 1720] the Bishop of Win- 
hester gave a hand entertainment at his Lordship’s 
house at Chelsea, in commemoration of his being deli- 
vered with the other Bishops out of the Tower in the 
reign of King James II.” 


The histories do not mention any bishops but 
those of Peterboro’, Chichester, Bath and Wells, 
Ely, Bristol, and St. Asaph, with the Primate. 
Who was the above-mentioned Prelate, if not a 
misprint ? H. W. 


{The newspaper paragraph is quite correct. Sir Jona- 
than Trelawney was consecrated Bishop of Bristol Nov. 8, 
1685; translated to Exeter 1689, to Winchester 1707. 
He died 19 July, 1721. That Trelawney was greatly be- 
loved in his diocese is evident from the well-known ballad 
ns by the Cornish peasantry on his committal to the 

‘ower : — 


“ And have they fix’d the where and when? 
And shail Trelawney die? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know ‘ The Reason Why!’ 
“ Trelawney he’s in keep and hold; 
Trelawney he may die! 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will know ‘ The Reason Why.’” 
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The miners from their caverns reechoed the song with a 
variation : — 
“ Then twenty thousand under ground 
Will know ‘ The Reason Why.’ ” 


William Lloyd of St. Asaph and Sir Jonathan Trelawney 
were the only two of the seven bishops James sent to the 
Tower who succumbed to the Prince of Orange, “ com- 
monly called,” says Tom Hearne, “ William the Third.” } 


James Braptey, D.D.—I have an engraving 
in oval of a divine of the last century, “ James 
Bradley, D.D.,” inseribed “ T. Hudson, pinx., J. 
Tookey, sculp.” Can anyone give me any parti- 
culars of this Dr. Bradley ? Curnpert Bepe 


[This is the portrait of Dr. James Bradley, Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, born in 1692, and died 
13th July, 1762. See any Biographical Dictionary for 
an account of him. There are four paintings of him: one 
by Hudson, in the picture gallery at Oxford, which was 
given to the University by his daughter in 1769; a 
second, probably by the same artist, at Shirburn Castle ; 
a third, painted by Richardson, for his mother, which 
was given by the Rev. J. Dallaway to the Royal Society: 
all these three were taken when he was in middle life. 
A fourth, drawn at a more advanced age, had been re- 
served for Mrs. Peach, his daughter, and after her death 
was given by her executor, Samuel Lysons, Esq., to the 
Royal Society for the Observatory at Greenwich. The 
Rev. Dan. Lysons had also a neatly finished miniature of 
him, drawn in Indian ink, by Ferguson. The Oxford 

rtrait was engraved by Faber. Vide Memoirs of Dr. 
Bradley in his Miscellaneous Works, 4to. 1832, p. civ. ] 


“Deat Crass.” — Many thanks for the infor- 
mation about “ dilly wreck” (anté, p. 250.). On 
the east coast of Kent, where I picked up this 
expression, I also heard the people of the neigh- 
bouring town of Deal called “ Deal Crabs.” Some 
years ago, in a gale of wind, I had the satisfa¢tion 
of seeing the Deal-men launch from the open 
beach one of those marvellous boats of their's, a 
“Deal lugger,” for the purpose of carrying off an 
anchor to a ship that had parted her cable; and 
certainly the men who could do that merited some 
more complimentary appellation. It was a real 
feat, both of pluck and of dexterity. Why, then, 
should they be called “ Crabs?” Could it be 
from their readiness in taking to the water ? 

T.C. R. 


{We should have thought that this title had disap- 
peared ere now. But certain it is that the population of 
Various towns on the east coast of Kent, as Deal, Rams- 
gate, Dover, and Sandwich, did formerly interchange 
appellations which were far from complimentary. They 
were respectively, in the nomenclature of their neigh- 
bours, “Deal Crabs,” “ Ramsgate Skinflints,” “ Dover 
Sharks,” and “Sandwich Carrots.” A word of expla- 
nation for each. 

Crabs, called “pungers” on the spot, were generally 
for sale in abundance at Deal, and cheap. Persons now 
iving may remember the time when a “halfpenny 
punger” was commonly bought as a juvenile treat. 
(Punger unde derivatur?) From the large supply of 
this popular Juxury probably originated the appellation 
of “ Deal Crabs.” 


The “ Rai ” we think, can hardly have acquired 


the name of “ Skinflints ” from the imputation of any ex- 


traordinary cupidity in their dealings with visitors, as 
compared with the trading and lodging-letting com- 
munity of other watering-places. The fact is, their cliffs 
yield an abundant supply of flintstones, which are care- 
fully collected, and employed for various purposes :—quite 
a sufficient pretence for calling the inhabitants “ Ramsgate 
Skinflints.” 

The Dover people were injuriously called “ Sharks,” in 
allusion to their alleged exactions on travellers to and 
from France. We doubt not this complaint, if it has not 
wholly ceased, has by this time very much moderated. 
Years have elapsed since we last heard anything of 
“ Dover Sharks.’ 

The “ Sandwichers,” being favoured with a suitable 
soil which they know how to turn to good account, grow 
remarkably fine vegetables, currots included. The title 
of “ Sandwich Carrots,” however, is partly due to another 
circumstance, recorded in the form of a local legend 
which probably, though quaint and half-forgotten, is 
about as veracious as much that we agree to call history. 
Once, in times gone by, an armed expedition came over 
from France, and laid siege to the ancient town of Sand- 
wich. One of the “Free Barons,” observing that a gate 
was unclosed, shut it with all speed, and availed himself 
in his hurry of a large Sandwich carrot as a bolt. But, 
alas, a pig passing that way ate the carrot, and the 
French got 


Ottver Cromwe — Thomas 
Beard, Puritan minister at Huntingdon, is stated 
to have been schoolmaster to Oliver Cromwell. 
There is an engraved likeness of him, with the date 
1631; but where shall I find any account of him ? 

Curusert Bepe. 


Thomas Beard is best known from his work The 

eatre of God’s Judgment, 4to. 1597, 1631, in which he 
gives an account of the death of Christopher Marlow the 

t. He appears to have been educated at Cambridge, 
as there is a Latin comedy of his, printed in 1631, entitled 
Pedantius, said to have been acted at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. To this publication his portrait is prefixed. 
He was for many years a schoolmaster at Huntingdon, 
where he had Oliver Cromwell for a pupil. Inthe Cotton 
MS. Julius C. iii. is an original letter from Dr. Beard, ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Cotton, dated Mar. 25, 1614, in 
which he solicits from him the rectory of Comington, 
being tired, as he says, of the painful occupation of teach- 
ing. Mr. Collier conjectures that he is the T. B. who 
translated into English the French Academy of Petre de 
la Primanudaye. — Rose’s Biog. Dictionary. 


Bussie anv Squeak.— I presume most people 
have seen or heard of this dish, composed of beef 
and cabbage. How did it come to be called b 
this name ? @. 

{An elderly quizzing gentleman inquired of his cook 
why fried beef and cabbage were called “bubble and 
squeak,” and was informed that the dish so called ought 
to be made of boiled beef and cabbage fried, and that it 
acquired its name from the ingredients in the first in- 
stance bubbling in the pot, and afterwards sgueaking in the 
pan: — 

“ When ‘midst the frying-pan in accents savage, 

The beef, so surly, quarrels with the cabbage.” ] 

“ A New Coverine To THE Vetvet Cusnion.” 
— Who was the author of the above work, which 
appears to be a weak imitation, a presumptuous 
continuation, and a would-be refutation of some 
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of the principles of the well-known and highly-ap- 
preciated Velvet Cushion, one of the earliest wor 
of the present venerable vicar of Harrow ? 
A Constant Reaper. 
— New Covering is by the late Dr. John Styles, an 
Independent minister, formerly of Brighton, and after- 
wards of Brixton, near London. } 


Replies. 
TURNSTILE ALLEY: NORDEN’S VIEW OF 
LONDON. 


S, x. 228.) 

The passage from Holborn leading in a straight 
line to the east side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was 
formerly called Turnstile Alley, now Great Turn- 
stile. Sour correspondent has mistaken the lo- 
cality in calling it Little ‘Turnstile, which is nearer 
to St. Giles’s, and more modern in its erection. 
These much-frequented thoroughfares, derived 
their names from the turning stiles, which more 
than two centuries ago, stood at their respective 
ends next Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and which were 
so placed both for the conveniency of foot pas- 
sengers, and to prevent the straying of cattle, the 
fields being at that period used for pasturage. 
Brayley, in his charming work, Londiniana (ii. 
136.) mentions two s bearing the name of 
this locality in their imprints, viz. Sir Edwin 
Sandys's Europe Speculum, or a View or Survey of 
the State of Religion in the Western Part of the 
World, 4to. 1637, “Sold by George Hutton, at 
the Turning Stile in Holborne ;” and the English 
translation of Bishop Peter Camus’s Admirable 
Events, 4to. 1639, “ Sold in Holborne in Turn- 
stile Lane.” 

Strype “_— (anno 1720), “ Great Turnstile 
Alley is a place inhabited by shoemakers, semp- 
sters, and milliners, for which it is of considerable 
trade, and well noted.” 

Brayley (writing in 1829), says : — “ The pre- 
sent occupants can hardly be classed, their trades 
being mostly different, as dealers in cutlery and 
hardware, butchers, dress, bonnet, and glove- 
makers, a tobacconist, pastry-cook, fruiterer, &c. 
Little Turnstile is chiefly inhabited by brokers 
and petty chandlers. Near to it is New Turnstile, 
built in 1685, which has recently undergone a 
thorough repair, and is inhabited by small shop- 

rs.” 

lave not found any mention of the “ Ex- 
change” in Turnstile Alley, but the notice in the 
Monthly Miscellany may be depended upon, if it 
was derived, as I suspect it was, from old Bag- 
ford. (See Harl. MS. 5900, fol. 546.) John Bag- 
ford was first a shoemaker, and then a bookseller, 
in Turnstile Alley. 

Norden’s View of London, on eight sheets, had 
a representation of the Lord Mayor's show, with 
the figures on horseback, and the aldermen in 
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round caps. Bagford says the view was taken 
from the pitch of the hill towards Dulwich Col- 
lege, going to Camberwell from London, about 
1604 or 1606, and that he had not met with any 
other of the kind. He adds that he saw it on 
the staircase of Dulwich College, and that secre. 
tary Pepys went afterwards to see it, and would 
have purchased it; “ but that since it is quite 
decayed and destroyed by the damp of the wall,” 
It was given to the College with a quantity of 
old plays and pictures by William Cartwright, the 
comedian and bookseller. (See Gough’s British 
Topography, i. 747, edit. 1780.) 

amuel Pepys was at a considerable expense to 
collect all the prints and drawings that would in 
any way illustrate London; which he left with 
all his other collections and library to Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, where he was educated. He 
arranged them in 1700 in two large folio volumes, 
under the following heads: vol. i. Maps, views, 
and plans ; buildings, monuments, and churches; 
Thames and its views. Vol. ii. Regalia and habits 
of the city ; lord mayor's shows ; companies’ arms; 
Sessions house, Newgate, &c.; parliament and 
convocation ; coronation, and public entries; 
cavaleades, and triumphal arches ; processions; 
habits ; cries ; vulgaria, or miscellaneous articles, 
Norden’s view, unfortunately, is not in this col- 
lection, nor am I aware of the existence of a 
single impression. Epwarp F. Rimeavtt. 


NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, ETC., BOURDEAUX. 1686, 
ix. 307. 513.; x. 331.) 


In reply to your correspondent A. Irvine (x. 
331.) I have to say, that I was the purchaser of 
the Bourdeaux Testament sold at Sharpe's Auc- 
tion Room, Dublin, in 1833. I bought it for the 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville (for 32/. 10s., 
besides duty and commission), and it is now, with 
his other books, in the British Museum. 

I still hold to the opinion expressed thirty-three 
years ago in my “ Memoir of a French Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, in which the Mass and 
Purgatory are found in the Sacred Text ; together 
with Bishop Kidder's Reflections on the same,” 
London, 1827, 8vo.,* that this is not the transla- 
tion of the Divines of Louvaine, though it was 
made to bear their name, perhaps with the view 
of making it acceptable to the unhappy Protest- 
ants whom Bossuet was anxious to convert after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In that 
tract I gave my reasons for that opinion, drawn 
from Le Long, Pére Simon, the brochure La 


* This pamphlet was published by Cochrane in the 
Strand. Nobody bought it. Shortly afterwards, Coch- 
rane became a bankrupt, and I believe all the copies were 
“wasted.” I have not seen one (except my own) for 
twenty years or more. 
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Messe trouvée en U' Ecriture, 1646, and its English | 


yersion, 1674, entitled A Famous Conference be- 
tween Pope Clement X. and the Cardinal de Monte 
Alto concerning the late Discoverie of the Masse 
in Holy Scripture made by the worthy Father 
Patrick, &e. 

The Pope is made to say of Father Patrick : — 

“He hath sent tome a Bible turned into French by 
the Doctors of Louvaine, printed in Paris in 1664 (qu. 
vega where, in Acts xiii. 2. these blessed words are to 
be read, of the Apostles saying Mass to the Lord.” 

I found reason to think that this and similar 
gross depravations of the sacred text had origin- 
ated either with J. Corbin, or with the well-known 
Jesuit Francis Veron: but after the most diligent 
search, and careful enquiries made through a 
friend at Paris, I was unable to obtain a sight of 
the versions of either of these translators (de- 
scribed in my Memoir). 

Iam now enabled to state my belief, that the 
numerous perversions began with Corbin; but 
were multiplied by Veron, and by his consummate 
art were extensively circulated. I have never yet 
found, in any library, public or private, Veron’s 
Testaments of 1646 or 1647; but a few years ago 
I chanced to pick up upon a book-stall in Dublin 
the New Testament of Corbin, 2 vols. 16mo., 
with areprinted title dated 1661 (the year of the 
* Approbation ” prefixed to the Bourdeaux edi- 
tion of 1686), but bearing at the end of each 
volume “ Paris, 1641.” 

The present paper is not a fit place for a minute 
description of this version. It contains the Mass, 
in Acts xiii. 2., but not Purgatory in 1 Cor. iii. 
15. Probably this latter was added afterwards 
by Veron. 

So far as I can judge, Corbin’s version, which 
he styles “ nouvelle traduction trés elegante,” * 
&e. is (at least in these countries), a far rarer 
book than its more celebrated brother of Bour- 
deaux. It is not to be found in the British Mu- 
seum, the Bodleian, nor in any other collection 
with which I am acquainted. 

I may mention here, that besides the Reflections 
of Bishop Kidder, the Bourdeaux Testament has 
been noticed and exposed in the interesting and 
important tract of the Rev. James Serces, a 
French refugee : — 

“ Popery an Enemy to Scripture; or, an Account of the 
several Methods pursued by the Church of Rome, to sink 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures; and of the various 
Falsifications introduced in some Versions of the New 
‘Testament published by the Divines of that Communion 
in French and English.” 8vo. London, 1736. 


* The Theological Faculty of Paris did not quite agree 
with the author in their estimate of this version: for 
they presented a memorial to Cardinal Richelieu, in 
which they somewhat unpolitely requested that he would 
cause Corbin’s translation of the New Testament to “ be 
buried in the sand, as Moses hid the Egyptian whom he 
had slain.” 


} 
| 


| on such subjects constantly 


This valuable tract had become extremely 
scarce: not that it was burnt by the public hang- 
man, or was openly suppressed by authority as 
unsound and dangerous to the public morals. But 
it was quietly and silently withdrawn from cir- 
culation, by unseen but busy hands, as pamphlets 

Reve been and will be 
stifled. But I understand that in 1850 it was 
reprinted, not indeed singly as would have been 
desirable, but in vol. viii. of the Continuation of 
Gibson's Preservative against Popery. 

In 1827 I said, that I knew of only five copies 
of the Bourdeaux Testament. At present, I have 
heard of the following ones : — 

1. In the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

2. In Archbp. Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 

3. A Duplicate in Marsh's Library; after- 
wards Mr. Grenville’s ; now, in the British Mu- 
seum. 

4. Bp. Kidder’s copy ; afterwards, Dr. Rawlin- 
son’s; now, Bodleian Library. 

Archbishop Wake; now Christ Church, Ox- 
ord. 

6. Cathedral Library of Durham. 

7. Cesar de Missy; Duke of Norfolk, (?) Duke 
of Sussex ; Bp. Daly of Cashel ; Mr. Thompson. 

8. Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth. 

9. Duke of Devonshire. I have not seen this. 

10. I saw a fine copy at Sharpe's auction-rooms, 
Dublin, prepared for sale, in October, 1836. I 
do not know what became of it. 

11, A copy in possession of the then Bishop of 
Ely, reported by Grier in his Answer to Ward's 
Errata, 1812. The copy belonging to Serces in 
1736. Where is it now ? 

Nine of the foregoing copies I have seen and 
handled. Henry Corton, 

Thurles. 

P.S. A few years ago, Mr. Grenville wrote me 
word that he had met with a small French Testa- 
ment, which contained some of the corruptions 
introduced by Corbin or Veron. I never saw the 
book, but think that its date was between 1670 
and 1675. Probably it is now in the British 
Museum. 


GHOST IN THE TOWER, 
(2™ 8S. x. 146. 192. 236. 291.) 
When the catholic page of “N. & Q.” was 


| opened to my story, I became bound to satisfy its 


correspondents upon every personal and local cir- 
cumstance. I, therefore, readily answer Mr. 
Lioyp’s reasonable and seasonable questions : — 

1. My son had nearly closed his seventh year ; 
and was endowed with more than the ordinary in- 
telligence of childhood. Assuredly, he was not ter- 
rified with what he did not see; but he was 
exceedingly scared at his mother’s outcry and my 
agitation. 
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2. His aunt, to whom likewise the phantom had 
been invisible, and who knew nothing of its pre- 
sence till she heard it described by her sister, 
treated it as our joint hallucination ; contenting 
herself with the chaplain’s logic—that the illu- 
sion which possessed one person’s mind could as 
readily possess another’s. 

3. It did not assume any other form; but, in 
the moment of my wife’s exclamation and -my 
striking at it with my chair, it crossed the upper 
end of the table, and disappeared in the recess of 
the opposite window. 

4. Tat unforgetable night was continually dis- 
cussed among us (my boy alone excepted, to pro- 
tect his young mind from its impression), until he 
and they had quitted this world of realities wherein 
it is still my surviving mystery. 

The preternatural transcends my philosophy ; 
and the doctrine of chances does not, I suppose, 
deal with impossibilities. Nequeo monstrare, sen- 
tio tantum ; I forbear, therefore, comment or in- 
ference, hardly expecting that my most absolute 
pledge of veracity shall ensure what I might 
claim in sublunary matters. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and the other Eidola of the 
Tower, may be left to its officials’ traditionary 
snowball. 

Pror. De Morean (x. 277.) has made me, for 
the first time, aware of Dr. Gregory's publication. 
His account of this strange incident was not ob- 
tained “directly” from me, seeing that I never 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance ; and his in- 
direct details, as alluded to by Pror. De Moraan, 
present a curious assemblage of errors. I have 
already stated that I heard the ill-fated soldier 
described in the Tower guard-room by his fellow- 
sentinel, not as “singing a minute or two before 
the occurrence,” but as, immediately before it, 
awake and alert on his post, exchanging with him 
some casual remark. Of the serjeant’s comment, 
that “such appearances were not uncommon,” I 
am as unaware as of the summary “ &c.” wherein 
Pror. De Moraan includes Dr. Gregory's other 
reminiscences ; or of the “ court-martial,” whereat 
I did not attend, and of course bore no testimony 
to his wakefulness. Let Pror. De Morcan be 
assured, that the forty-three winters which have 
since that date blanched my head have not added 
one single flake to his traditional snowball: the 
gatherings of which, whatever may be their incre- 
ment under Dr. Gregory’s manipulation, are to 
me an unknown quantity. 

Of the military title attributed to me, I have 
hitherto been equally unconscious ; my only mar- 
tial experience ae been during 1796—1803, 
when I bore arms in Ireland as a member of the 
Lawyers’ Corps,—a service which I would right 
gladly resume in 1861, with whatever spirit and 
strength might then be abiding in me. 

Epmunp Swirte. 


Enclosed is the story of an apparition in York 
Castle, alluded to by Mr. Swirre. The appear. 
ance, it will be seen, was not similar to that which 
caused the death of the soldier in the Tower, 
The preceding story about a witch is not worth 
quoting : — 

“ One of my soldiers being on guard about Eleven in 
the night at the gate of Clifford Tower, the very night 
after the witch was arraigned, he heard a great noise at 
the Castle; and going to the Porch, he there saw a scroll 
of paper creep from under the door, which, as he imagined 
by moonshine, turned first into the a of a monkey, 
and thence assumed the form of a Turkey cock, which 
passed to and fro by him. Surprised at this, he went to 
the prison and called the under-keeper, who came and 
saw the scroll dance up and down, and creep under the 
door, where there was scarce an opening of the thickness 
of half-a-crown. This extraordinary story I had from 
the mouth of both one and the other.” — Memoirs of Sir 


John Reresby, p. 238. 


THE OAK AND THE ASH. 
(2"4 S. x 256.) 

Your correspondent F. C. H., from his remarks 
upon the first coming into leaf of the oak and ash, 
seems quite a believer in the proverb that when 
the oak comes out first portends a dry summer, 
but if the ash first a wet one; and in proof of this 
instances the last summer, in which be states the 
ash took precedence of the oak. 

It is about sixteen or seventeen years since 
my attention was first called to this “ proverb :” at 
that time it went the round of the newspapers, 
and as I had then always regarded the oak as pre- 
ceding the ash into leaf, I have since made it the 
subject of annual observation, and I can with con- 
fidence state that I have so far invariably found 
the oak has preceded the ash, and as the last sum- 
mer has been most unusually wet in the North of 
England, I can only now regard this “ proverb” 
as a a4 fallacy. 

But F. C. H. has also “ been long in the habit 
of observing these trees in the spring,” but says 
“they generally come into leaf so nearly together 
as to afford little scope for prophecy, but this year 
the ash was decidedly the first ; and this year the 
saying has proved too true.” 

It would be interesting to know in what part of 
England these observations were made when such 
Ye results have been produced. Whether 
the difference of climate or soil operate more 
favourably upon one than on the other remains to 
be shown. The district in which I reside is at # 
considerable elevation above the sea, and hilly. 
Here the oak and the ash grow freely and ex- 
tensively: they form by far the greatest bulk of 
the timber grown. Last spring, although a very 
late one, the weather about the middle of May 
changed, when it became very genial and warm; 
the effect upon the oaks in about a week was most 
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extraordinary ; they seemed to burst forth into 
jeaf in a few days to the ves, sone of every one. 
Notwithstanding the previous lateness of the sea- 
son, the oak was in full rich foliage on the 29th 
May, which is not ordinarily the case here. 

With a view to account for the cause which 
may have given rise to this apparent diversity of 
opinion, I have for many years noticed the ash 

wing in different situations; that is, high and 
- moist and dry, to ascertain whether there 
was any perceptible difference in coming into leaf, 
but have not been able to discover any. It seems 
to me altogether beside the question to ask on 
what physiological principle is this “ proverb ” to 
be explained, the fact of which I contend has not 
been proved. 

F. C. H. admits that the oak and ash in his 
neighbourhood “ generally come into leaf so nearly 
together as to afford little scope for prophecy.” I 
can assure him that in the North of England the 
periods are very distinct. 

I trust this question will draw forth remarks 
from others of your correspondents who have an- 
nually attended to the subject. H. J. M. 

Holmfirth. 


Parapise or THE Sour (2 S. x. 248. 298.) — 
An edition of this book, in the Irish language and 
character, was prepared by the Rev. Anthony 
Gernon, an Irish Franciscan friar of the College of 
St. Anthony of Louvain, and printed in 32mo., 
with curious woodcuts, in 1645, at the above 

It is entitled Parthas an Anma, i. e. Pa- 
radise of the Soul; and a copy, notwithstanding 
its extreme rarity, may be seen with the Rev. E. 
D. Cleaver, of St. Barnabas College, Pimlico, 
London. Father Gernon was living in 1667. 

CLARACH. 

The Latin Prayer-Book in which the leaves 
were inserted is a small book about five inches 
long, and is nearly square ; it is advertised to be 
sold at the “ West Door of Paules by William [? 
as I quote from memory] Tilotson.” The leaves 
are evidently, by the printing and woodcuts (of 
which one or two occur as initial letters) of about 
the same date as the book itself, which is certainly 
in the original binding, leather over beech boards, 
which are worm-eaten. The book from which the 
leaves were taken was in English. Tau. 


Burr (2" §. ix. 5; x. 218. 310.) — That buff, 
in the sense of leather, is derived from buffalo is 
pretty clearly shown by the quotation from Jamie- 
son given by L.; but more direct proof is ob- 
tained by comparison with other languages, for 
in French buffie is still used to express both buff 


and buffalo, and in German buff is called Biiffel- 
leder (buffalo leather). Buffalo of course comes 
from Boiadros (Lat. bubalus). L. is no doubt 
right in deriving buff in the sense of blow from 


the Old French buffe, which was unquestionably 
used in this meaning, but buffet would rather come 
from the Old French buffeter than from buff. As 
to the connexion between buffe and the modern 
French verbs bouffer and bouffir, it is, perhaps, 
somewhat questionable: at any rate I think a 
nearer connexion can be found for it in the German 
Puff (Dutch pof, Dan. Puf, Swed. Puff’), which 
still means a blow, or rather a thump, a cuff, a 
bang; and puffen (Dutch poffen, Dan. puffe, Swed. 
puffa), to thump, &c. These words seem one 
and all to be onomatopoietic, as we find the inter- 
jections, Germ. puff! Dutch pof! Dan. puf! 
Swed. puff! = Eng. pop! bang! and the French 
pouf! (Comp. also pouffer de rire.) Here at least 
the connexion between the French and the Ger- 
man, Duich, &c., is evident. F. C, 


Cerepratep Writer §. ix. 144.) — Is it 
not Spence who relates of Pope that he had 
always a pencil and paper by his bed-side, that, if 
any idea occurred to him in the night, he might 
instantly record it? Or is it Johnson, who tells it 
on the authority of Pope’s nurse ? Cc 


Rev. Georce Wuitertetp (2"™ §S. v. 156. 340. 
386.)—In reply to Mr. Bineuam, the two last 
sermons quoted appear different in their introduc- 
tory lines in the Glasgow edition from those in 
Baynes, 1825, and it may be inferred that Mr. 
Whitefield in his pulpit orations used the same 
text on other occasions, changing his modes of 
exposition from it. The sermons preached in the 
High Churchyard of Glasgow referred to, are, 
I think, likely never to have found their way into 
any collection of his works. G. N. 


Yersonp (2™ §. x. 210. 276.) — Qu. A.-S. 
spannan, gespannan, p. gespem, to span, to mea- 
sure (span, palmus)? Yaspin is a “ handful,” and 
yasping, a “ grasping.” R. S. Cuarnoce. 


Wir (2"¢ S. x. 210. 276.) — While questioning 
the late Dr. Archer's wit, S. H. M. hazards a criti- 
cism and states a fact—in both I differ from your 
correspondent. He tells us that “the hair was 
universally worn down upon the shoulders, at the 
beginning of the present century: by men it was 

ut in a queue, in the case of youths it was al- 
owed to hang naturally.” 

Born at the end of the last century, I was a strip- 
ling at the beginning of the present one, but never 
did I wear my hair down upon the shoulders, nor 
did I ever see any stripling have it so. The first 
French revolution, which cut off heads in France, 
snipped away pigtails in England as a fashion, 
though the red-tapism of Whitehall kept them 
still Sengiing on the necks of the household troops, 
horse and foot, up to the year 10 or so. Many a 
young guardsman, however, have I seen in his 
fan-tailed coat, cocked hat, long white tights, and 
tasseled Hessian boots, walking along Pall Mall 
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and up and down St. James's Street, when its 
pavement had its flights of steps, and ranks of 
sedan chairs standing by the Clubs; but the hair 
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says “there is an account of them in the Life of 


of those military striplings was worn like other | 


folks’, quite short, and their spruce little pigtails 
were not of their own growth, but bought ware, 
and tied on behind, just as much as the small dressy 


blue-rosetted gilt gorget under their chins was | 


fastened before. Open near me lies vol. xxiv. of 
the Archeologia, with Mr. Repton’s paper upon 
hats, read thirty years ago, and in which that writer 
says : — 

“This absurd fashion (of pigtails) contiaued till as 
late as the beginning of the present century, when, by 
sense of the age, they were nearly exploded.” — 

Well indeed do I remember some venerable old 
gentlemen, on whom the poet's advice was lost — 

* Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” — 

and whose Tory principles would have as soon let 
them put on a buff waistcoat and blue coat with gilt 
buttons, as to lay aside their pigtails. So much for 
S. H. M.'s fact, now for his fancy: — In my eyes, 
so very far is Dr. Archer's wit “ undeserving to 
be called so,” that I look upon it as one of the 
brightest flashes that have glistened upon the 
ges of “N. & Q.” To me, instead of losing, it 
as gained brilliancy by the so slight yet happy 
change of the original wording of the lines. By 
“man,” the poet meant “ mankind,” that is women 
as well as men—girls as well as boys. But Dr. 
Archer, by his clever adaptation, put a keener 
point upon his sarcasm as he twitted, with ladies 
as well as gentlemen for his hearers, the young 
fop for the womanish length of hair that hung 
upon his shoulders. ANTIPIGTAIL. 

Mone or conctupine Lerrers (2™ x. 326.) 
—I take “faithfully” to be commercial, repre- 
senting a willingness to serve your correspondent 


in all matters of business; “ truly ” to con the | 
as e red ef | 1845, p. 112.) The MS. in the Bodleian, referred 


notion of a personal acquaintance; and “ sin- 


cerely” to intimate the higher degree of friend- | 


ship. If “faithfully” be the positive, I would 
hold “truly” to be the comparative, and “sin- 
cerely ” to be the superlative, of courtesy. 
Jos J. Barpwett Worxarp, M.A. 
Farrenpine (2™ §. x. 170. 297.) —I beg to 
remark that C. W. C. has (of course unwittingly) 
changed the word Farrendine, as proposed in the 
Query, into “ Ferrandine.” I think, therefore, 
that my conjectural derivation from Farringdon 
meets the Query less unsatisfactorily ; especially 
as Berkshire was formerly one of the principal 
seats of the cloth manufacture, though it has long 
since declined, Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 


Sea Breracues (2% S. ix. 288.) — There is a 
slight error in F. C. B.’s Note on these, when he 


Wm. Smith of Deanston,” &e. He means, I pre. 
sume, the Memoirs of Wm. Smith, LL.D. the 
father of English Geology, by his nephew Profes. 
sor Phillips, London, 1844. At pp. 50-54. will he 
found an account of his labours, which will doubt- 
less be interesting to FE. G. R. C. i. 


Rounp Rosin S. x. 287.) —The following 
definition is given by Mr. Timbs, in his useful 
little work, Things not Generally Known : — 

“ This is a circle, divided from the centre, like the 
famed Arthur’s Round Table, whence it is thought to 
have originated. In each compartment of the ‘ Robin’ is 
a signature; so that the entire circle, when filled, exhibits 
a list, without priority being given to either name, 

“ It is, however, stated that the Round Robin, without 
which British sailors would be deprived of their right of 
petition, was first invented in Athens, on the occasion of 
the conspiracy of Aristogeiton and Harmodius against 
the tyranny of the Pisistratide. ‘The Romans, in imita- 
tion of the Greeks, not to indicate their preference to any 
either among their guests, or friends, or slaves, wrote their 
names ina circle, in such a manner that it was impossible 
to say which was first, second, or last, in their estimation,” 

In the Imperial Dictionary (Blackie & Son), 
voce * Round Robin,” we find : — 

“ A written petition, memorial, or remonstrance, signed 
by names in a ring or circle. The phrase is originally 
derived from a custom of the French officers, who, mn 
signing a remonstrance to their superiors, wrote their 
names in a circular form, so that it might be impossible 
to ascertain who had headed the list. It is now used to 
signify an act by which a certain number of individuals 
bind themselves to pursue a certain line of conduct.” 

ALIQUIS. 


Dr. Buiss’s FROM THE Ov Ports 
S. x. 183.) — 
* As you came from the Holy Land,” &c. 


This beautiful old ballad, which Mr. Gurcu 
believes to be now “ printed for the first time,” will 
be found, though with some variations, in Percy's 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (Bohn’s edit., 


to by Dr. Bliss, in which the authorship is attri- 
buted to Raleigh, must have escaped the Bishop's 
researches, since he makes no allusion to Sir 
Walter in his prefatory remarks. T.C.S8. 


Lists or Nongurors x. 289.)—-In 
volume of Laur. Howell’s “‘Collections for Cam- 
bridge,” which are among the Rawlinson MSS. 
(B. cclxxxi. fol. 474.) there is a list of clergy, 
fellows of colleges, and schoolmasters who had 
not taken the oaths in 1699. It agrees very nearly 
with that printed in Kettlewell’s Zife, with some 
omissions, a very few additions, and occasional 
variations in names and descriptions. 

W. D. Macrar. 


Goosenerry (2™ S. x. 307.) — Is not 
this the short for “doing gooseberry picker”? 
Under the circumstances described by AN Oxp 
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Bacnetor, the person who plays the part so 
obligingly performed by himself on one occasion, 
js sometimes called a “ gooseberry picker.” This 
seems more readily comprehensible than the short- 
ened expression his niece employed, and suggests 
a possible origin fur the saying, in some once no- 
torious but now forgotten story of a love-plot 
successfully carried out while the chaperon was 
innocently picking gooseberries. T. E.S. 


Another version of the phrase may help to ex- 
plain. ‘The third person picks gooseberries, or is 
gooseberry-picker to the others. Any third per- 
son who felt neglected by the exclusive attention 
of the other two to each other would say, “I 
shall not stay here to do gooseberry-picker ?” So 
that the phrase would seem to have originated in 
the conduct of some considerate third, who facili- 
tated the junction of two into one by polite inat- 
tention, discreet distraction, or the tike. What 


does my signature mean ? Duo ay wHo buy. 


Feeling as you say “at a loss for the origin of 
this phrase, you observe very possibly some other 
correspondents may yet come to our assistance.” I 
am one of those who can enjoy the joke, ahd fancy 
I see the sunny smile on the cheek of the de- 
lighted girl when she replied to her uncle’s ques- 
tion, “What is doing gooseberry?” “ What you 
have been doing now.” This was a sly blinking of 
the question, for she knew that they had been 
making gooseberry-fool. A. G. 


Cisricat Lonervity (2™ S. x. 176.) — The 
retaining of the name of the Rev. J. R. Holden, 
who was instituted to the rectory of Upminster in 
Essex in 1798, in Crockford’s Clerical Directory 
for the present year, is an instance, not of clerical 
longevity, but of clerical neglect. ‘Though his 
name must have been retained in so many succes- 
sive annual directories of the kind, the Rev. John 
Rose Holden, formerly rector of Upminster, died 
on the 28th Jan. 1827, at no greater age than 
seventy-six. (Gentleman's Magazine, xevii. i. 282.) 
It appears that he had relinquished his prefer- 
ment before his death, which may account for his 
name not being ehanged for another when he died. 

J.G.N. 


Morto or THE or Puysicrans S. 
x, 305.)—It is 5 Blus Bpaxds, réxvn paxph, which 
is better known as Ars longa, vita brevis. Some 
wicked homeopathist, or nothing a bit better, 
observed that the second is the right reading, 
seeing that cause ought to go before effect. M. 

{Another correspondent states, that the motto will be 
found in the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, Sydenham So- 
ciety’s edition, ii, 697. 


Gop Save tue Kine (2™ S. x. 301.) —Can 
Ma. Dicxrys furnish any information respecting 
the following verses, which pear to have been 
composed for the music of «God 


save the King” 
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in the time of Louis XVIII.? I have never seen 
them in print. My copy is written evidently by 
a French hand, and upon Freneh paper, and is 
very old and worn. It probably came to the 
hands of the last generation of my family from 
those of a French legitimist family with which 
they formed a connexion. These verses were per- 
haps the work of some companion of the king's 
exile in England; and is it not possible that the 
singing of them in France by the returned emigrés 
may have given rise to the idea entertained there 
(erroneously) that the author of the melody, as 
well as of the lines, was a Frenchman ? — 
“Oh! Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi, 
Notre espoir est en toi, 
Sauve le Roi. 
Qu’i} soit toujours heureux, 
Puissant et glorieux, 
C’est l'objet de nos veeux, 
Sauve le Roi. 
Oh! Louis, oh! mon Roi, 
Vivre ou mourir pour toi, 
Voila ma loi; 
Oui, le fer sur le 
Prét & subir la a 
Je m’écrierais encor, 
Vive le Roi. 
Oh! Angouléme, c'est toi, 
Qui consolas le Roi,, 
Guidas ses pas; 
Jouir de tes vertus 
Qui jamais en eut plus; 
Vrai bonheur des élus, 
Vive le Roi.” 
T. E. 8. 
Stuart Apurrents S. x.289.)—The “Cer- 
tain great Lord,” to whom Dr. Denis Grenville, 
Dean of Durham, refers in his letter, dated Corbeil, 
Nov. 20, 1702, was the Earl of Middleton, who had 
changed his religion a few months previously. 
There is a letter preserved in the French archives, 
written by the widowed Queen of James LI. to 
the Rev. Mother Angelique Priolo, of the convent 
of Chaillot, in which she expatiates on the event 
with great joy. The Memoirs of St, Simon (vol. 
vi. p. 124.) may also be consulted. There were 
other noble converts also during the reign of 
James, and during the residence of the royal 
court at St. Germain: such as the two Drum- 
monds; the Earls of Perth and Melfort, after- 
wards ereated dukes respectively; Simon, Lord 
Lovat, &c. Whatever may be thought of the 
sincerity of some, there is no doubt of that of the 
Earl of Perth; as is quite evident from his inter- 
esting private correspondence, edited by Jerdan, 
and printed for the Camden Society. 
Joun WILLIAMS. 
Arno’s Court. 


Deere Famitx (2" S. x. 230. 317.) — I thank 
C. D. for the arms. Are they those of the Deeres 
of Ash Hall, and is there a male representative of 
that branch living ? 
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Mention or Patntine In THE TesTAMENT 
(2 S. x. 207.)—I beg to refer P. S. D. to Num- 
bers xxxiii. 52., where the Israelites, after driving 
out the inhabitants of Canaan, are commanded to 
“ destroy all their pictures.” And also to Isaiah 
ii. 16., where it is said the Lord shall be “ upon 
all pleasant pictures.” G. (1.) 


Hliscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 

Strange surprising Adventures of the Venerable Gooroo 
Simple and his Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, 
Zany, and Foozle. Adorned with Fifty Illustrations, 
drawn on Wood, by Alfred Crowquill. (Tritbner & Co.) 

It is now some thirty years since, when investigating 
the literary history of the Wise Men of Gotham, and 
other stories of that class, we found in some now forgotten 
article in a periodical of the time an outline of the curi- 
ous Tamul story of The Gooroo Noodle—and much de- 
lighted and interested we were with the sketch, imperfect 
as it was, of what we perceived to be a most character- 
istic specimen of popular literature. We have now before 
us a full version of this curious comic oriental romance, 
and have been greatly amused at the quiet humour of the 
narrative, the quaintness of the incidents, and the ability 
with which Alfred Crowquill has illustrated them. The 
work is issued as a companion volume to the Baron Mun- 
chausen and Tyll Owlglass of the same publishers, and a 
very fitting companion it will be found. 


Agnes Arnold. A Novel. By William Bernard Mac 
Cabe. Three Vols. (Newby.) 
Mr. Mac Cabe cannot be classed among those 


“ Who fear to speak of 98.” 


The present novel is founded in a great measure on in- 
formation respecting that eventful period, gleaned by the 
author from one who was arrested and imprisoned for his 
supposed complicity in the Rebellion. It is characterised 
by Mr. Mac Cabe’s usual! truthfulness in delineation of 
character, accuracy in description of the manners, &c., of 
the time, and carefulness of style. 


The Manse of Mastland. Sketches, Serious and Hu- 
morous, from the Life of a Village Pastor in the Nether- 
lands. Translated from the Dutch. By Thomas Keight- 
ley. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The best account we can give of this very interestin 
little volume will be to quote the opinion of one so wel 
qualified to judge of it as the Bishop of St. David's, who, 
after reading the original at the request of Mr. Keightley, 
wrote to him as follows: —*“ I have finished the Pastorij 
te Mastland, and am extremely obliged to you for the 
loan of it. It has to me more than = your com- 
mendation. There is a good deal of quiet humour and 
pathos, and pleasant glimpses of the buiten leven (rural life), 
not easily to be gained in the country itself by any but 
the native. To me, however, its chief interest consists in 
the view which it gives of the working of the Dutch 
Established Church, and of its strong and weak points. 
In this respect I have found it highly instructive and sug- 
— I really think it likely it would be attractive toa 
arge class of readers, particularly such as take an interest 
in clerical matters. How very little is known in Eng- 
Jand of Dutch Literature! which, nevertheless, ia perhaps 


more to our taste than either the German or the French.” | 


In all this we heartily agree; but we go even beyond 
this, for as the book forms a complete picture-gallery of 
rural life in Holland, we believe it will be found as in- 


teresting to those who do not take an interest in clerical 
matters, as to those who do. 


The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth 
Century. By the Author of Magdalen Stafford. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

In attempting to furnish a picture of the ordinary jn. 
terests and pursuits of English ladies of a past century, 
and taking as examples the Evelyn Family, Lady War. 
wick, Lady Anne Clifford, the Duchess of Newcastle, ang 
the fair Orinda, the author has shown excellent judg. 
ment. The design is carried out in a way to interest 
readers of all classes, but especially that class destined 
hereafter to exercise so large an influence in this country, 
and to whom this volume would form a most appropriate 

resent,—we mean the rising generation of English 
adies. 

We had occasion to speak last week in terms of just 
commendation of the Improved Indelible Diaries and Me- 
morandum Books for 1861 issued by Messrs. De La Rue 
& Co. We have this week to call attention to their 
Red Letter Diaries and Improved Memorandum Books, and 
which, after some years’ experience of their use, we can 
ne sey to be well adapted for the desk of the Man of 

usiness, and the writing-table of the Man of Letters. 


BopietAn Lisrary.—It is with much pleasure we 
make the following announcement. In a convocation 
held at Oxford on Tuesday tast, Nov. 6, the Rev. H. 0, 
Coxe, M.A., of Corpus Christi College, Under-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, was elected to the office of Li- 
brarian vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Bandi- 
nel. Therg was no other candidate. Mr. Coxe had held 
the office of Under-Librarian for twenty-two years, having 
been nominated to it in 1838. All who frequented the 
Bodleian Library found the great courtesy and kindness 
of Dr. Bandiuel always seconded by Mr. Coxe; while 
those who have had occasion to test the various and ac- 
curate knowledge of the latter gentleman will feel that 
the University could not have made a better appointment: 
Dr. Bandinel retires with the good wishes of all who 
know him. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : — 

Cottection or German by Ernest Bunsen. London. 
Hyuws Transtatev tar German for the above, by Rev. A.T. 
Russell. 1 
Wanted by 4. B. Moorhouse, Union Society, Oxford. 


Sowrnay's Exotisn Botany. Vol.XXXV. Original Edition. 
Wanted by C. M. Gibson, Esq. Bethel Street, Norwich. 


Ratices ta Correspondents. 


T. P. Parties. For punishment of boiling to death for poisoning, s¢ 
our Ist S. ii, 519 ; ii. 153 ; v. 32. 112. 184. 355; vi. 486. 

T. W. Bavans will find a very full answer to his Query about Publius 
Lentulus’ Description of our Saviour in an article by Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent in“ N. & Q.,” 2nd S. iv. 108, 


Ennara.—2nd 8. x. p. 284. col. ii. 1. 3. for GG read 


col. ii. 1.15. for“ 128." read “ 125;" 
Greene" read “ Mr. John Greene;" col. ii. 1. 39. for “ Mra." rea 

“ Mr.;"" p. 335. col. ii. 1. 44. for Final" read Finab; col. ii. 1. 49. for 
** Lochiam " read “ land; ” col. ii. 1. 53. for “ of Capt.” read “ with 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


November 101n, 1860. 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Gosse's Romances of Natural saan. 
Hopes and Fears, by Miss Yon, 
Wharton's Wits and Beaux of Society. 
Memorials of Admiral Gambier. 
Hartwig's Sea and its | Wonders. 
Wit Wisdom of Sydney Smith. 
McClintock's Voyage ot ‘ The Fox.’ 
Wynter's Curiosities of Civilization. 
Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of ie 
The Wortlebank Diary, by Holme 
Krapf's Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Castile Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 
Atkinson's Travels in Amoor. 
Over the Cliffs, by Mrs. C hanter. 
Jeaffreson's Book about Doctors. 
Warburton'’s Darien. A New Edition 
the Wrekin, by Walter White, 

Mission to ‘Japan. 

Sir J. E. Tennent. 

Dundonald" s Autobiography. 
Aylmer’s Cruise in the Pacitic. 
Wearing the Willow. 
Olmsted's Journey in the Back Country. 


Hours with the Mystics. 2. 
Fait! 


ful for Ever. 

Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI. 
Mansel on Metaphysics. 
Bennett's Naturalist in 
The Semi-Attached Coup! 
Hunting Grourds of the Ola World. 
Mademoiselle Mori. A New Edition. 
My Life, by an Old Maid. 
The Lebenon, by David Urquhart. 
Shaw's Mission in ae Eastern Africa. 
Valentine Duval. — 
White's History of 
Thrupp's Introduction. to ~4 Psalms. 


Hollingshead's Odd Journeys in London. 

A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas. 
ndersen's Stories from Jutland. 

Memoir and Remains of W. C. Koscoe. 

Transformation, by N. Hawthorne. 

Biographies by Lord Macaulay. 

Burton's Travels in Central Africa. 

Marshman's Life of Havelock. 

Russell's Diary in India. 

Reminiscences by a Clergyman's Wife. 

he Dew Drop and the Mist. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 

Faraday's sicat Forces. 

Macaulay’ iseellaneous Writing: 

The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. 

s ches by Henry Drummond. 

Memorials of Thomas Hood. 

Addresses by the Bishop of Oxto 


| Right at | ast, by Mrs. Gaskell. 


Binney's Church Life in Australia. 
Forster's Arrest of the Five Members. 
Daunton Manor House. 

Hazlitt's History of Veni 

Artist and Craftsman. — Scarsdale. 
The Eagle's Nest, by Alfred Wills. 

A Lady in her Own Right. 

Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope. 
Browne's Sermon on the Divine Life. 
Lite of Henry 1V., by M. W. Freer. 
McCosh's Intuitions Of the Mind. 
Reminiscences of ssheton Sinith. 
Sea Anemones, b Gosse. 
Watson's Lite Fox. 


The Mill on the Floss. 

Life and Times of Paleario. 

Memorials of Hesvow Sunday 

J Sacred end Lege 

7 Sea Board and the Down 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 

The Manse of Mastiand. 

Trollope's West Indies. 

Life of Ary Scheffer. by Mrs. Grote. 

Wilson's French Invasion of Ru 

McLeod's Travels in Eastern Africa. 

Lewes's of Common Life. 
Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
Thornbury’s Lite in Spain. 

The Rectory and the Manse. 

The Cottages of the Alps. 

The Eye Witness, by C. A. Collins. 
Redemption Draweth Nigh, Cumming. 
Holmby House, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
The Shadow in the House. 

Simeon's Stray Notes on h4 ishing. 

Life of Sir Martin A. Sh 

Hervey's Rhetoric of Conecrvation. 

Life and Letters of Schleiermacher. 

Tyndall's Glaciers of the A 

Domenech's Great Pyne America. 
Poems, by Dinah M. M 

Kohl's Travels Superior. 
Vaughan on the 
Hamilton's Logic and } ~y 
Clough’'s of Greek listory 
s Wild Sports Indus. 


| Cony = and Howson's Paul 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
History, Biocrapuy, Reticion, Puttosopuy, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 
Works of merely local or professional interest, Novels of less than average ability, Serials, and Cheap Reprints 


are almost invariably excluded. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
First-Class Country Stenttion, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


509. 510. & 511. New Oxford Street, and 20. 21, and 22, Museum Street, London, W.C. 


ALL EDITIONS OF BYRON ARE INCOMPLETE EXCEPT 
MR. MURRAY'S. 


Next Week, a mn 4 Edition, printed in a new vA beautiful cigar type 
with an Engraving of Thorwaldsen's Bust of th olume 


‘ost 8vo. Tice 6s. 


ORD BYRON’S POETRY. Complete and Copy- 


right Edition. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


E LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES 


FOR 1861 in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes:— 


Poet. One 


x 2 inches—Fou rue Pocxer. 


” ” 


Fon rar Desk. 


To BE HAD | OF ALL BOOKSELLERS "AND STATIONERS. 


“Those — buy an edition of Lord Byron's Works not published by 
Mr. Murra) mperfect book. Eight years have yet to run before 
the copy right ite we whole of his Poetry expires." — A thenewm. 

The following Carar and Comriere Eprrions are Now Ready, 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price 6d. With Portrait. 


II. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price 1s. With Portrait 
and Vignette Titles. | 


CHILDE HAROLD. Price 2s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


‘Now ready, New Edition, peice lettered, with 12 
Stee 


RACTICAL HINTS on PORTRAIT PAINT- 
ING : Illustrated 4 eon from the works of V andyke and 
other Authors. By JOHN BUR F.R.S., Author of * Letters on 


| Landscape Painting,” “ he ae his Works,” &c. &c. 


edited, with an Appendix, by Henny Munnay, F.S.A. 

Also, by the same Author, just published, price 12s. each. 
REMBRANDT and his WORKS. 
TURNER and his WORKS. 

London: JAMES 8, VIRTUE, City Road and Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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COTTON’S “ FASTI ECCLESL® HIBERNIC.” 
This Day is published, 8vo., boards, price 10s. 6d., 
ASTI ECCLESLE HIBERNIC®, Votume V., 
coutaining. ILLU STRATIONS. CORRECTIONS. | and md ADBI- 


TIONS, wi IND to the 
HENRY COLTON, D.C.L., Arehdeacon of Cashel, &c. 


*«* Vols. I. to TV. may still be had, price2/. 2°. Also Parts | to 4, 
ques all the Dioceses of the Province of Munster, price !s. 67. each 
rt 
N.B.—Onry 250 Coprts Pamren. 


Dublin: mops, SMITH, & CO., Grafton Street, 
sellers to the Bniversity. 


‘Oxford Kenton: J. J. PARKER. 


Wniform with “Zife of Bishop Ken.” 
This Day, with Portrait, 8vo., 1Me. 6d. 


i} EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

ROBERT NELSON, of the nion to the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church.” By the REV. Y SECRET AN, M.A. 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Westminster. 

“ Considering the place Robert Nelson occupies among English 
worthies, it is surprising that he has not sooner found a pronreenee. 
We may safely compliment Mr. Secretan on his tact and skill.’ — Li- 
terary Churchman. 


“ Mr. Secretan's is yey J to take its place by the side 
of those which old Toma ‘alton has left us, and Nelson was just such 
a character as Izaak Walton J. ‘have loved to delineate." — John 

ull. 

“Mr. Secretan has aenterton Lye service by this excellent com- 
panion volume to Mr. Anderdon's L Ye Ken. The work is well and 
carefully done as a whole, and is written with aright spirit and in « fair 
and sensible tone.” — Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Now Ready, considerably enlarged, price Se. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY: . 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE SCIENCE IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 
By EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S., F.LS., F.G.S., 
Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of London, Lec- 


turer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Co.'s Military Seminary at 
Addiscombe, &c. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


“In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable ad- 
ditions have been made to this little book in preparing it for a new 
edition,—several important practical matters, no of in any 
former editions, having been introduced. Riet ~~ ptions of the 
more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Mak- 

. Brewing, the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, 
, &e., have been added, cogeter with some account of the 
Scientifie Principles involved in those art recent 
of agricultural crops have likewise been gives, and the whole has been 
carefully revised and corrected.’ 
Published by J. MATTHEWS, at the Office of the “ Gardener's Chroni- 
cle,” 5. Upper W aneten Street, Strand; and may be had by an 
order of any Bookseller. 


MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME.— 
i 


A Collection of Ancient Sones and Ballads, with the Tunes to 
ich they were Sung, illustrating the National Music of England. 
The Airs classed in Periods, and each Period pri Vi an Introduc- 
tion, giving an Account of Music and its coneomfitant Amusements in 
the various Reigns. FS.A. The Basses to the 
Airs by G. A. MACFARREN. 
In Two Volumes, cloth, &vo., hotpressed, 21. &s. ; or Seven- 
teen Parts, each 3s. 
“ The main body of the book consists of @ mass of erndition, no less 
copious than well digested."’ — Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 
“ Not two, but twenty notices, could be written of this wy and 
wrought book.”"—A thencewm (2nd Notice), Aug, 20. 


Pubtished by CRAMER & CO., 201. Regent Street, W. 


LADY aconstomed to reed and copy old 
scripts at the Museum and State Paper Office, has a portion of 
time at present unoccupied which she woul 
service of any Lady or Gentleman who may req 


Address A. B., 13. Tachbrook Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. 


m Mr. Chappell’ work, called Popular of the 


be happy tothe | 
uire a Transcriber. 


13. Gasar 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS FOR NOVEMBER. 


MEMORIALS OF ADMIRAL LORD 


GAMBIER, G.C.B., with Original Letters from Lords 
Nelson, Castlereagh, Mulgrave, Holland, Mr. Canning, Edited 
from family papers, by LADY CHATTERTON. 2 Vole, 8vo, Me, 


Nou Ready, 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the Author @ 


“ JOUN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” tos. Youth 


HIGH PLACES. By G Lowth, Esq, 


Author of “ THE WANDERER IN A” 
A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J.g¢ 


JEAFFRESON, Esq. 2 Vols. (Vow Read, 


THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the 


Author of “ MARGARET MAITLAND,” &c. 3 Vols. 


YEARS in SWITZERLAND 


ITALY. By 
HOWITT. 2 Vo 


THE VALLEY of 


By the Author of* MARGARET AND HER BRIDESM \ 
Chow 


A BREMER. Translated by MARP 


MONEY. By COLIN KENNAQUHON. 
DARIEN. By Eliot Warburton. Price & 


illustrated, forming Vol. XIII. of HURST & BLA 
STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDIT’ 

IN PREPARATION (FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY), 
In Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, 


ECORATIVE DEVICES : Consisting of Scrolls, 
bearing Texts of Scripture, Proverbs, Mottoes, &c., &c. ; Shiela 
charged with the Royal Arms and National Badges, &c. } Shields with 
the Heraldic Bearings of Episcopal Sees in England ; and other Bele 
siastic: al and Loyal Emblems and Ornaments. Lithographed in Metal 
and Colours, of size sufficiently large to _- Effective and A pproprialé 
Devices to aid in the Decoration of SUNDAY and other SCHOOLS, 
To be used either alone or in combination with Flowers and Ever 
greens, or to serve as Examples and Patterns. 


Each Number will contain oné or more very legible Oro Exoum 
Alphabets, which may be readily copied (or traced) by Teachers or ed 
z Pupils, to furnish Materials for any required Inscriptions, &t, 

c., &c. 


SELECTED, ARRANGED, AND DESIONED 
BY GILBERT J. FRENCH. 
Pert 5, for Cunisruas and New Year's Day, to be igsued earlyia 


As only a very limited number of Copies will be produced, intended 


| Subscribers are respectfully invited to communicate their wishes @ 


early as convenient to 
GILBERT J. FRENCH, 
Bolton, Lancashire. 
Part II. will include Devices aprrorniate ror Easter, and be ready 
March Ist. 


HURCH FURNITURE, COMMUNION SER- 
/ VICES, LINEN, EMBROIDERY, ROBES, SURPLICES, 
he Clergy are respectfully informed that MEss 
WICOLL undertake the entire furnishing of Churches, ‘the ‘onety 
is, &c. correctly and at moderate p 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 
Ecclesiastical Department, 114. Regent Street, W. 


\WICKENHAM HOUSE, — DR. DIAMOND 


(for nine years Superintendent to the Female Department of the 


| Surrey County Asylum) has arranged the above commodious residence, 


with its extensive grounds, for the reception of Ladies mentally af- 
flicted, who will be under his immediate Superintendence, and 

with his Family. — For terms, &c. apply to DR. DIAMOND, “Twicken- 
ham House, 8.W 


*«* Trains constant! to and from London, the residence being 
about five minutes’ walk Krom the Station. 
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